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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

JUNE,  i8gi. 

L 

APPLICATIONS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Royce,  in  a  most  suggestive  paper,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  (Educational  Review,  1 :  15, 121),  has  observed  that 
what  the  teacher  has  first  and  chiefly  to  gain  from  the  study 
of  psychology,  is  the  psychological  spirit ;  that  is,  the  love 
and  the  skill  that  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  mental  diag¬ 
nosis.  The  teacher  should  be  a  naturalist,  in  the  habit  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  mental  life  of  children  for  its  own  sake.  “It  is  in 
this  fashion  that  naturalists  always  have  to  work.  What  is 
here  in  this  live  thing?  Why  does  it  move  thus?  What  is 
it  doing?  What  feelings  does  it  appear  to  have?  What  type 
of  rudimentary  intelligence  is  it  showing?  Ask  such  things 
not  because  they  will  give  you  a  systematic  theory,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  will  help  you  to  form  the  habit  of  watching  minds.” 
This  is  admirably  said.  But  it  is  not  quite  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  for  the  teacher  is  not  only  an  observing  naturalist.  He 
is  an  agent  appointed  to  solve  problems,  to  produce  effects 
on  a  living  organism,  to  modify  forces,  which  begin  by  being 
psychological,  but  end  by  being  social. 

One  way  of  stating  the  problem  is  the  following:  “The  child 
must  be  developed  into  an  harmonious  organism.”  This  form¬ 
ula  is  more  ambiguous  than  it  sounds.  For  an  organism  implies 
a  medium,  and  the  medium  in  which  the  psychic  organism  of 
the  child  is  to  live  consists  of  ideas.  Harmony  of  the  organism, 
therefore,  means  its  adjustment  to  ideas.  But  ideas  also  con¬ 
stitute  integral  parts  of  this  mental  organism.  Therefore  har¬ 
mony  means  adjustment  of  internal  ideas,  or  those  existing  in 
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the  mind,  to  external  ideas,  or  those  existing  in  the  social  mind, 
or  imposed  by  the  constitution  of  things.  But  again,  all  ideas 
are  not  accessible  to  all  minds ;  and  therefore  minds  do  not  live 
in  the  same  media,  but  are  often  in  worlds  widely  remote,  even 
when  the  bodies  of  these  minds  are  in  close  propinquity  with 
one  another.  Each  mind  selects,  creates,  the  world  in  which 
it  is  to  live.  And  conversely,  all  the  events  which  have  trans¬ 
pired  in  the  history  of  the  world  are  but  the  outward  realization 
of  ideas  which  have  been  associated  with  brains  like  these. 
Despotisms,  wars,  revolutions,  pyramids,  crusades,  inquisi¬ 
tions,  cathedrals,  dynasties,  religions,  sciences — all  are  only 
projected  thoughts.  Of  what  fearful  importance  is  it,  then,  to 
know  what  thoughts  shall  spring  up  in  the  growing  brain,  and, 
if  possible,  how  to  modify  their  nature  and  their  sequence  ! 

The  problems  of  psychology  and  education  are  so  inter¬ 
esting,  and  their  points  of  contact  so  numerous,  that  for  a 
brief  discussion  it  is  equally  necessary  and  difficult  to  make 
a  choice.  I  will  make  this  choice  in  favor  of  the  theme 
which  is  most  prominently  forced  upon  the  attention  of  all 
teachers.  This  is  the  process  by  which  a  child  acquires  the 
knowledge  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  impart. 
I  may  state  this  subject  in  the  form  of  a  definite  problem, 
as  follows : 

Given,  a  child  with  a  small  amount  of  knowledge  spontane¬ 
ously  acquired,  to  increase  his  knowledge  in  directions  where 
spontaneous  activity  would  not  suffice  for  the  acquisition. 
Knowledge  of  a  thing  out  of  the  mind  constitutes  an  idea  in 
the  mind.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  imparting  knowledge  to 
the  child  may  be  stated  as  the  problem  of  exciting  or  genera¬ 
ting  ideas  in  the  child’s  mind. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this  problem  exactly  from 
the  practical  point  of  view.  Nor  have  I  to  suggest  any 
very  new  methods  of  practical  instruction.  I  desire  rather 
to  inquire  into  the  principles  which  underlie  methods  already 
in  operation.  For  as  soon  as  we  examine  into  the  matter  a 
little,  we  find  that  some  of  the  most  commonplace  tasks  of  the 
school  involve  processes  which  are  complex,  intricate,  and  to 
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a  considerable  extent  mysterious.  A  sense  of  this  intricacy 
and  this  mystery  cannot,  of  course,  directly  tell  the  teacher 
how  to  solve  the  educational  problem,  but  it  may,  neverthe¬ 
less,  often  guide  him  insensibly  to  principles  which  will  prove 
fruitful  for  this  solution.  At  all  events,  the  theoretical  discus¬ 
sion  is  interesting  for  all  who  care,  not  only  that  a  thing  should 
be  done,  but  that  the  how  and  wherefore  of  the  doing  should 
be  understood. 

The  child  who  is  patiently  or  impatiently  waiting  to  be 
taught,  has  a  brain  which,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  func- 
tions  during  the  process  of  learning.  He  is  expected  to  re¬ 
member  what  has  been  told  him,  and  must  do  so  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  memory  ;  and  when  he  forgets,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  these  laws  have  been  thwarted  or  violated.  The 
knowledge  spontaneously  acquired  before  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  go  to  school,  chiefly  concerns  sensible  objects ; 
and  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  sense  perception  become, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  teacher.  This  is 
true,  not  only  for  this  earliest  knowledge,  but  also  because  a 
large  amount  of  all  subsequent  knowledge  continues  to  con- 
sist  of  material  furnished  by  the  senses,  and  because,  also, 
these  sense  perceptions  constitute  the  type  and  model,  if  not 
the  origin,  of  all  subsequent  ideas.  And  when  we  find  that  all 
thoughts  are  blent  with  feelings  and  volitions ;  that  the  mind 
acts  as  a  unit,  and  not  as  a  bundle  of  separate  faculties  ;  then 
as  we  try  to  interest  the  child  in  a  subject  by  kindling  his 
feelings,  or  by  employing  his  restless  energies  in  some  active 
work,  we  can  remember  that  there  is  a  philosophical  basis  for 
such  a  method,  that  the  latter  is  not  a  mere  practical  device 
for  making  study  agreeable  and  the  child  less  rebellious,  but 
that  it  is  grounded  in  the  deepest  nature  of  the  mind  and 
brain. 

Let  me  return  now  to  my  original  proposition:  “The  prob¬ 
lem  of  imparting  knowledge  means  the  problem  of  generating 
ideas  in  the  child’s  mind.”  Therefore,  we  must  point  out  at 
once  that  it  does  not  mean  simply  presenting  a  verbal  statement 
to  the  child,  and  requesting  him  to  learn  this  by  heart.  Such 
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a  procedure  is  inadequate,  even  if,  as  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case,  some  pains  be  taken  to  inquire  if  the  child  can  define 
all  the  words  and  terms  used  in  the  statement.  For  while 
different  verbal  sentences  resemble  each  other,  the  facts  they 
imply  may  be  widely  different;  so  that  their  apprehension  by 
the  child’s  mind  becomes  a  different  process  in  each  case.  To 
overlook  this  is  to  fall  into  a  cardinal  fallacy,  only  too  often 
immanent  in  the  teaching  of  children.  Then  the  child,  instead 
of  coming  under  the  discipline  of  several  kinds  of  knowledge 
and  mental  work,  is  submitted  to  only  one  kind  ;  the  work, 
namely,  of  memorizing  sentences. 

What  has  been  just  said  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  consid¬ 
ering  four  different  pieces  of  information  which  easily  might, 
in  ordinary  school  curricula,  be  presented  to  the  child  on  the 
same  day.  Let  these  be,  for  instance:  (l)  The  properties  of 
a  wooden  cube ;  (2)  the  contour  of  the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound ;  (3)  the  date  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims ; 
(4)  the  relation  of  the  subjunctive  mood  to  the  indicative, 
before  the  child  could  really  know  these  things,  he  must  have 
c.xperienced  four  different  kinds  of  thoughts  or  phases  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  For  the  knowledge  or  idea  of  a  cube  depends  on 
an  immediate  sense  perception.  The  knowledge  of  the  north 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  involves  a  mediate  sense  percep¬ 
tion,  an  idea  of  relations  in  space  actually  existing  but  not  actu¬ 
ally  perceived,  but  only  conceivable.  The  date  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  is  a  knowledge  of  relations  in  time.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subjunctive  mood  is  knowledge  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  ideas.  How  are  we  to  generate  in  the  child’s  mind 
these  four  different  kinds  of  ideas  ?  How  are  we  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  among  the  ideas  which  already  exist  in  his  mind, 
and  make  up  the  content  of  his  consciousness?  What  occurs 
when  the  child  has  a  perception  of  an  external  object  ?  What 
when  he  tries  to  conceive  of  an  object  which  he  will  never  be 
qble  to  see  ?  How  does  his  idea  of  a  time-relation  differ  from 
that  of  his  idea  of  space  ?  And  how  can  such  an  idea  be  ac¬ 
quired  about  a  time  of  which  he  can  have  no  personal  experi¬ 
ence  ?  Finally,  how  is  it  possible  to  make  a  child  conceive  of 
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relations  which  are  neither  of  space  nor  time,  but  which  only 
exist  between  ideas ;  and  these  not  ideas  which  have  arisen 
in  his  own  mind,  but  which  belong  to  a  mental  experience 
widely  remote  and  different  from  his  own  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  implies  some  theory  of  the 
nature  of  the  mind  and  some  doctrine  of  the  generation  of 
ideas.  Is  the  mind  a  product  of  the  brain,  and  can  we  excite 
ideas  in  the  mind  by  direct  action  on  the  brain  ?  Or  is  the 
brain  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  can  we  influence  the  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  brain  by  means  of  ideas?  To  what  do  our  words 
appeal  when  we  communicate  with  the  child  by  means  of 
language  ?  Do  external  objects  affect  the  senses  irresistibly, 
and  in  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  they 
afford  ?  Or  does  the  mind  select  for  its  own  purposes  from 
among  the  mass  of  material  soliciting  its  senses  ?  Do  ideas 
simply  stream  through  mind  in  an  endless  succession  ?  Or  do 
they  associate  into  groups  according  to  some  principle  of  or¬ 
ganic  cohesion  ?  Upon  these  difficult  questions  I  may  touch 
just  sufficiently  to  find  some  general  background  of  thought 
which  will  be  useful  in  the  teacher’s  practical  work. 

The  first  suggestion,  that  the  mind  is  the  product  of  the 
brain,  is  adopted,  though  unconsciously,  by  many  persons 
who  would  not  call  themselves  materialists.  It  is  really  held 
by  all  those  who  think  any  special  care  or  strenuousness  in 
mental  education  to  be  unimportant,  and  who  believe  that  if 
the  physical  health  of  children  be  properly  provided  for,  in¬ 
tellect  and  character  will  develop  spontaneously  in  any  desired 
direction.  Obviously  the  persons  holding  such  opinions  are 
much  more  often  parents  than  teachers.  But,  even  when  we 
have  secured  the  most  vigorous  nutrition  and  circulation  of  the 
brain,  we  are  entirely  unable  to  foretell  what  kind  of  processes 
will  take  place  in  it.  The  healthiest  brain  may  originate  the 
feeblest  thoughts,  and  conversely  powerful  mental  processes 
may  be  sustained  by  brains  of  frail  physical  power.  Apart 
from  strength  or  feebleness,  we  are  still  less  able  to  say  what 
kind  of  thoughts  or  ideas  will  be  manifested  in  connection 
with  the  brain  processes  (unknown  to  us)  which  do  occur.  We 
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can  make  a  muscle  contract,  and  produce  a  given  movement ; 
we  can  so  stimulate  a  gland  as  to  secure  a  given  secretion  ; 
but,  even  when  we  are  able,  as  we  occasionally  are  by  drugs  and 
other  agencies,  to  stimulate  the  brain,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  re¬ 
moved  from  producing  a  given  thought  or  given  train  of 
thoughts.  The  only  means  at  our  command  for  exciting  a 
thought,  is  that  of  appealing  to  thoughts  previously  existing. 
If  it  be  true,  that  whenever  thoughts  arise  in  consciousness, 
some  nerve  process  is  simultaneously  sustained  in  the  brain, 
we  must  infer  that  we  are  able  to  excite  this  physical  process 
in  the  brain  by  awakening  an  idea,  though  we  are  quite  unable 
to  awaken  an  idea  by  any  direct  excitation  of  a  brain  process. 
Thus,  whatever  may  be  its  ability  in  other  respects,  the  ma¬ 
terialistic  doctrine  is  quite  useless  for  the  purposes  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  we  are  constantly  compelled  to  remember 
the  close  connection  and  inter-action  of  psychical  and  physical 
activities.  These  may  be  merely  double  forms  of 
one  fundamental  activity ;  or,  really  and  fundamen¬ 
tally  they  may  be  different,  but  the  fact  of  their 
ncessant  mutual  influence  is  obvious  both  to 
our  consciousness  and  to  our  observation.  A 
headache  or  an  indigestion  may  blur  our 
thought,  or  a  quickened  circulation 
stimulate  it  to  activity  and  a  ground¬ 
less  sense  of  pleasurable  be- 
But  there  are  also 
thoughts  which  can  stop  the 
pulse,  and  blanch  the  cheek, 
and  make  the  very  sun  turn 
pale. 

I  have  represented  the  for¬ 
mula  which  expresses  our 
simple  consciousness  in  this 
*'  matter,  in  the  diagram  [Fig. 

l].  It  consists  of  a  series  of  wavy  lines,  of  which  the  lower, 
darker  part  may  be  taken  for  the  physical  activities  ;  the  upper, 
lighter  part  for  the  psychic  or  mental  activities.  The  arrows 
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show  that  these  waves  are  constantly  passing  both  from  below 
upward  and  from  above  downward ;  bodily  conditions  influ¬ 
encing  the  mind  ;  mental  conditions  influencing  the  health 
and  physical  development. 

I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  several  definitions  of  mind  by 


Fig.  2. 


means  of  diagrams.  Fig.  2  illustrates  Hume’s  theory  that 
“  the  mind  is  the  sum  of  its  thoughts.”  It  shows  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  waves  endlessly  following  each  other  in  a  stream  of 
thought/  and  whose  sum  taken  together  makes  up  the  totality 
of  consciousness.  Fig.  3  is  borrowed  from  Professor  James, 
being  the  diagram  given  by  him  to  illustrate  his  definition. 
He  observes  that  each  thought  represents  a  cross  section  in 
the  stream :  he  calls  it  a  pulse  of  thought,  or  consciousness. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  4  is  intended  to  show  Spencer’s  theory  that  “  the  mind  is 
a  circumscribed  aggregate  of  activities ;  and  the  cohesion  of 
these  activities,  one  with  another,  throughout  the  aggregate, 
compels  the  postulation  of  something  of  which  they  are  the 
activities.”  Here  also  is  an  aggregate  or  sum,  as  shown  by 

'  Professor  James’s  expression  accords  perfectly  with  Hume’s  theory,  though  he 
adds  to  it  various  details. 
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the  cluster  of  dots.  But  these  do  not  stand  simply  for  phases 
of  consciousness,  or  conscious  thoughts  and  feelings,  but 
include  with  these,  forces  and  tendencies,  of  which  many  may 
be  for  a  long  time  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness.  The 
term  activities  includes,  therefore,  thoughts,  feelings,  volitions, 
tendencies,  all  that  makes  up  the  character  of  the  mind,  its 
behavior  to  external  things,  and  its  internal  horizons  and 
content.  I  have  no  diagram  to  illustrate  the  definition  of 
Volkmann,  namely,  that  ideas  are  successive  states  of  an 
underlying  substance,  the  mind. 

These  diagrams  show  distinctly,  I  hope,  that  when  we  ap¬ 
proach  a  child’s  mind  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  it  some 
information,  we  approach  groups  or  clusters  of  ideas  which  at 
each  moment  are  unified  into  consciousness. 

One  way  of  stating  the  fundamental  problem  of  education  is 
the  following  :  Education  aims  to  enlarge  the  periphery  of  con¬ 
sciousness  in  proportion  to  the  central  nucleus  ;  it  aims  to 
make  disinterested  ideas  predominate  over  central  egotisms. 
The  peripheric  rim  of  consciousness  is  enlarged  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  thoughts  in  it,  by  increasing  their  recurrences, 
by  suffusing  them  with  feeling,  and  by  quickening  them  with 
volition.  Contrast  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  to  whom 
the  thought  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  for  instance,  has  become 
a  felt  experience,  with  another  to  whom  the  description  of  the 
battle,  if  heard,  would  remain  only  a  form  of  words.  In  the 
first  case,  the  peripheric  rim  of  consciousness  becomes  en¬ 
riched  with  a  new  element,  and  repeated  recurrence  of  such 
elements  or  thoughts  would  give  this  part  of  the  conscious 
cluster  a  density,  and  therefore  a  force,  comparable  with 
that  of  its  organic  nucleus.  In  the  second  case  the  intellec¬ 
tual  periphery  remains  unaffected,  and  when  it  long  remains 
so,  it  tends  to  atrophy  and  shrivel,  to  shrink  to  a  mere  mem¬ 
brane,  thinly  covering  the  primitive  personality.  The  whole 
being  becomes  a  mere  self  of  instincts ;  no  disinterested 
thoughts  remain  in  it.  Fig.  5  shows  how  the  cluster  which 
represents  consciousness  at  any  given  moment,  arises  out  of 
the  moments  which  precede  this.  Fig.  5  is  a  cylinder,  of 
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which  Fig.  4  is  a  cross  section.  The  mutual  relations  of  the 
center  and  periphery  are  the  same  in  both. 

There  remains  another  diagram  which  can  be  made  useful  in 
educational  thinking,  and  which  is  in-  ||||'|| 

tended  to  illustrate  a  definition  given  |  1  /llllllil 

by  Professor  James:  “The  mind  is  the  I 
medium  upon  which  the  manifold  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  brain  combine  their  effects.” 

This  formula  I  have  illustrated  by  a  dia-  /  |  I 
gram  of  a  storage  battery  charged  from  j  j 
a  group  of  galvanic  cells  [Fig.  6].  The  j 
four  large  cells,  which  constitute  the  j 
storage  battery,  stand  as  the  symbol  of 
the  mind;  the  group  of  smaller  cells,  l/l 
generating  the  electricity  by  chemical  //ll  ^ 
action,  represent  the  manifold  processes  '/  /  '  '' 

in  the  brain.  The  same  diagram  might  *• 

be  used  to  symbolize  the  relations  of  the  manifold  processes 
in  the  general  nervous  system,  to  the  brain,  which  certainly 
stores  these  up,  and  in  so  doing  becomes  a  reservoir  of  force. 
Thus  the  manifold  impressions  to  which  the  child  is  subjected 
are  constantly  being  unified  in  the  brain,  and,  by  their  accu¬ 
mulation  at  this  focus,  are  serving  for  the  generation  of  force. 


To  secure  an  abundant  generation  of  force  is  the  second 
fundamental  aim  of  education.  The  great  method  in  nature 
for  the  generation  of  force  is  the  concentration,  tn  as  narrow 
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an  area  as  possible,  of  impressions  derived  from  a  very  wide 
area.  The  most  striking — I  might  say  the  most  tremendous — 
illustration  of  this  method  is  furnished  by  the  germ  cell.  Here 
an  enormous  amount  of  antecedent  impressions,  tendencies 
and  potentialities,  physical,  mental,  and  social,  are  concen¬ 
trated  upon  a  point  of  matter  just  barely  perceptible.  A  cor- 
relatively  immense  amount  of  force  is  produced,  sufficient 
indeed  to  sustain  the  germ  throughout  its  entire  career  of 
development  [see  Fig.  7].  Thus  the  more  completely  the 
child’s  mind  unifies  the  impressions  impinging  on  it,  the  more 
mental  power  results.  Conversely,  when  impressions,  though 
multiple,  are  not  unified,  but  impinge  on  the  mind  in  a  frag¬ 


mentary,  desultory  mass,  then  no  single  thought  results,  and 
power  fails  to  be  generated. 

This  statement  may  be  paraphrased  in  terms  of  brain  pro¬ 
cesses  thus :  Every  thought  or  activity  of  consciousness  is 
associated  with  the  excitation  of  some  tract  of  nerve-tissue  in 
the  brain.  The  fusion  of  such  thoughts  into  a  single  concep¬ 
tion  implies  that  diffused  cerebral  excitations  have  been  con¬ 
verged  into  a  single  massive  impulse,  which  corresponds  to  the 
activity  of  the  brain  in  its  totality. 

If  we  analyze  the  first  piece  of  knowledge  which  we  are  im¬ 
parting  to  the  child — the  properties  of  the  wooden  cube — we 
shall  encounter  three  grades  of  fusion.  In  the  first  grade  rays 
of  light  from  the  cube  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  certain  part 
of  the  retina,  the  point  of  distinct  vision,  called  the  macula 
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lutea  or  yellow  spot.  This  focusing  necessitates  fixation  of 
the  eyes  by  a  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child — effort 
which  constitutes  his  first  act  of  attention.  After  this  has 
been  effected,  color  impressions  from  the  retina  are  transmitted 
to  the  brain,  and  together  with  them,  other  impressions  from 
the  muscles  employed  in  the  fixation  of  the  eye,  and  in  the 
successive  fixations  required  to  bring  successive  segments  of 
the  cube’s  outline  at  the  ocular  focus.  There  is  a  certain  area 
of  the  brain,  on  its  posterior  or  occipital  lobe,  known  as  the 
visual  center,  whose  excitation  seems  essential  to  the  act  of 
vision.  It  is  probable  that  the  two  sets  of  impressions  I  have 
mentioned  as  arising  from  the  eyes,  meet  at  this  visual  center 
and  there  fuse  together.  This  is  the  second  grade  of  fusion, 
and  results  for  the  first  time  in  a  distinct  perception  of  the 
object,  the  cube.  The  fusion  of  rays  in  the  retinal  image 


Fig.  8. 


took  place  below  the  level  of  consciousness.  The  perception 
rises  just  above  that  level.  In  other  words,  the  first  thing  of 
which  the  child  is  conscious  in  regard  to  the  cube  is  that  he 
perceives  it.  This  perception  constitutes  a  new  thought  or 
phase  of  consciousness.  [See  Fig.  8.] 

In  a  third  grade  of  fusion,  perceptions  of  individual  objects 
are  combined  into  the  concept  of  a  class,  or  a  number  of  sim¬ 
ple  ideas,  or  propositions,  are  combined  into  a  complex  con¬ 
ception.  Where,  however,  this  third  combination  takes  place, 
we  do  not  at  all  know. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  facts  above  mentioned,  the  following 
proposition  may  be  constructed  :  When  the  brain  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  visual  perceptions — as  of  the  wooden  cube — have  been 
frequently  repeated ;  when  they  have  been  associated  with  brain 
processes  involved  in  tactual  perceptions  of  the  same  cube ; 
when  these  perceptions  and  processes  excited  by  the  cube 
have  coexisted  with  perceptions  and  processes  excited  by  other 
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objects,  and  revived  by  memory  in  consciousness  for  compari¬ 
son  ;  then  a  state  of  consciousness  is  aroused  which  may  be 
called  an  internal  perception.  This  is  a  single  pulse  of 
thought,  but  it  embraces,  as  objects,  the  multiple  details  of 
the  previous  states.  They  therefore  may  be  said  to  be 
unified  in  it. 

It  is  possible  that  this  internal  perception  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  this  single  pulse  of  unifying  thought,  corresponds  to  a 
total  excitation  of  the  brain.  And  that  is  why  injury  of  any 
part  of  the  brain,  and  even  of  a  very  limited  part,  is  liable  to 
be  followed  by  a  defect  of  consciousness,  or  even  by  its  total 
loss.  What  is  important  to  remember  is,  the  necessity  that 
perceptions  should  in  some  way  converge  upon  a  focus  in  order 
to  originate  a  definite  conception  in  consciousness,  and  that 
this  focusing  process  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  those 
already  described  at  the  retina  and  at  the  visual  center  of  the 
brain.  The  two  lower  processes  of  focusing  I  have  illustrated 
in  the  diagram  [Fig.  8].  The  two  other  processes  I  have  left 
unillustrated,  because  of  the  profound  mystery  which  surrounds 
them ;  mystery  which  it  is  not  well  either  to  belittle  or  slur 
over  with  cheap  explanations. 

When  ideas  are  to  be  combined  in  a  single  conception,  we 
can  always  combine  statements  into  a  single  proposition,  and 
express  this  graphically  in  a  diagram.  All  the  diagrams  I  have 
used  to  illustrate  my  own  propositions  serve,  I  hope,  to  show 
this  fact.  In  addition,  I  will  present  a  few  more  designed  for 
purposes  of  specific  school  instruction.  Thus  Fig.  9  condenses, 

1.  Molar  motion  of  percussion  g^cnerates  molecular  motion  that  we  call  heat. 

m  m 

=  H  I  P 

m  m 

2.  Molecular  motions  of  chemical  action  constitute  heat,  and  have  a  mechanical 
value,  i.  e. ,  in  reference  to  molar  motion  or  masses. 

mm  mm 

C.  A.  »-►  m  »->-  M 

mm  mm 

Fig.  9. 

under  a  single  visual  symbol,  several  propositions  in  physics. 
In  Fig.  10  an  apparently  reverse  process  is  followed.  A  single 
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proposition  is  taken,  and  shown  to  be  in  fundamental  agree¬ 
ment  with  several  other  propositions,  which  to  superficial  in¬ 
spection  seem  widely  removed.  This  is  the  proposition. 
Electricity  flows  from  a  body  of  high  potential,  into  a  body 
of  low  potential.  These  propositions  all  condense  into  this 
single  conception  :  Differentiation  passes  into  equilibrium,  and 
during  the  transition,  force  is  evolved. 

This  brief  suggestion  of  a  method  whereby  all  items  of 
knowledge  are  constantly  being  fused  into  single  concep- 
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Fig.  10. — Continued. 

tions,  is  radically  opposed  to  much  prevailing  custom. 
Habitually  a  dozen  fragments  of  knowledge  are  presented  to 
the  child  in  as  many  different  text-books,  and  are  liable  to 
remain  in  his  mind  as  isolated,  fragmentary,  and  lifeless,  as  are 
the  scattered  bones  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  How  often 
is  a  child  expected  to  study  separately,  reading,  writing,  spell¬ 
ing,  composition,  definitions,  elocution,  synonyms,  rhetoric, 
etymology,  Latin,  French,  and  English  grammar,  mythology, 
history,  and  geography  !  The  essentials  of  these  subjects, — 
indeed  for  many  of  them,  all  that  the  child  needs  to  know, — 
might  be  obtained  from  the  penetrating  study  of  a  page  of 
Livy  or  of  Cornelius  Nepos.*  In  such  a  study,  these  different 

*  While  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  I  am  informed  that  the  sugges¬ 
tion  in  the  text  is  very  similar  to  a  fundamcital  principle  of  the  Herbartian  school 
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subjects  would  fall  into  place  as  the  naturally  related  parts  of 
a  complex  whole,  the  whole  being  the  narrative  given  by  the 
Latin  author.  The  processes  of  distinct  mental  perception 
are  closely  modeled  upon  those  of  visual  perception.  An  idea, 
like  an  object,  must  be  apprehended  either  as  an  independent 
whole,  or  as  a  part  occupying  a  relative  position  in  a  whole. 
The  cube  is  perceived  by  the  child  as  an  independent  whole 
object :  the  surfaces  and  angles  of  the  cube  are  seen  as  its 
parts,  and  as  such  are  comprehensible  and  interesting.  Should 
we,  however,  attempt  to  abstract  the  surfaces  and  angles  from 
the  individual  cube,  and  present  these  to  the  child  to  be 
studied,  we  should  probably  entirely  fail  to  awaken  in  him  any 
mental  reaction  whatever.  A  cube  is  a  solid  object ;  before 
looking  at  the  cube,  he  had  previously  accumulated  a  stock  of 
experience  about  solid  objects,  and  to  this  the  new  experience 
of  the  cube  can  be  referred.  But  of  isolated  surfaces  and 
angles,  he  has  no  glimmer  of  previous  experience  ;  he  has 
never  been  conscious  of  such  things  apart  from  solid  bodies, 
and  for  a  long  time  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  call  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  them.  When  we  apparently  do  so  by  drawing  lines  on 
paper,  we  simply  transfer  the  attention  to  another  whole 
object,  this  time  a  flat  piece  of  paper,  which  can  then  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cube. 

There  is  a  similar  waste  of  effort  in  directing  a  child  to  the 
mass  of  details,  which  must  seem  unrelated  to  each  other  until 
some  whole  is  understood.  The  aspect  of  the  case  entirely 
changes  when  the  spelling,  grammar,  etc.,  are  taken  up  as 
merely  subsidiary  to  a  comprehensible  purpose,  that  namely  of 
understanding  the  Latin  narrative.  Something  happened,  that 
is  history.  It  necessarily  occurred  in  a  definite  locality,  which 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  geographical  notions.  The  narra¬ 
tive  cannot  be  understood  except  by  understanding  the  words, 
grammatical  construction,  and  style  of  the  Latin  language. 
This  involves  an  incessant,  though  incidental,  comparison  with 

of  pedagogics.  Never  having  had  an  opportunity  to  study  this  system,  the  fact 
that  the  same  idea  has  occurred  to  me  independently,  shows  how  naturally  it  arises 
from  the  unbiased  consideration  of  the  nature  of  things. 
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at  least  two  other  languages,  English  and  French.  Spelling, 
writing,  so-called  etymology  and  pretended  synonyms  of  these 
words,  the  art  of  composition,  the  ethical  and  even  religious 
ideas  incidentally  touched  upon  in  the  narrative,  can  similarly 
be  studied  under  the  stimulus  of  a  distinct  definite  purpose, 
that,  namely,  of  making  the  narrative  clear  in  all  its  parts — 
of  transforming  it  into  an  internal  perception. 

The  process  of  unifying  such  a  mass  of  details  into  a  single 
thought  is  attended  by  generation  of  mental  force.  This  is 
shown  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  as  any  one  may  be 
convinced  who  examines  his  own  consciousness,  the  work  of 
combining  several  ideas  into  one  is  always  attended  by  a  sense 
of  invigorating  effort.  Even  such  elementary  combinations 
of  ideas  as  are  needed  to  make  a  single  verbal  statement 
is  attended  by  a  sense  of  some  degree  of  exerted  power, 
which  increases  with  the  complexity  of  the  combination  and 
with  the  terseness  of  its  verbal  expression.  The  feeling 
closely  resembles  that  which  is  experienced  after  effective 
muscular  exercise. 

The  generation  of  force  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that 
all  acquisitions  of  ideas,  as  all  processes  of  combination  of 
ideas  into  higher  concepts,  involve  acts  of  conscious  volition. 
We  have  seen  that  the  first  step  in  acquiring  knowledge  about 
the  cube  was  an  act  of  voluntary  attention,  in  which  the  child 
fixed  the  object  with  his  eyes.  Each  successive  step  in  the 
process  of  learning  demanded  a  new  act  of  attention,  new  ad¬ 
justments  of  the  eyes  and  hands,  by  means  of  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  properties  of  the  cube  might  be  seen  and  handled  more  mi¬ 
nutely.  Through  these  successive  acts  of  attention,  the  senses 
become  sensitive  to  more  delicate  degrees  of  difference.  The 
relation  between  the  stimulus  and  the  sensation  is  removed  to 
a  different  scale.  For  the  same  degree  of  stimulus  there  is  an 
increasing  quantum  of  sensation  ;  or  there  is  the  same  quan¬ 
tum  of  sensation  for  a  diminished  degree  of  stimulus.  The 
trained  or  attentive  eye  perceives  details  entirely  overlooked 
by  the  unprepared  or  inattentive  observer. 


What  is  this  mysterious  act  of  attention,  which  thus  changes 
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the  whole  relations  of  the  child  to  the  external  world  ?  Mr. 
Sully  will  have  it  that  there  is  no  mystery  in  the  case.  “At¬ 
tention,”  he  says,  “  is  simply  detention  in  consciousness.”  But 
what  is  it  that  commands  and  effects  the  detention,  that  says 
to  the  idea,  “Stay!”  and  it  stays,  instead  of  passing  at  once 
to  be  lost  in  the  stream  of  thought  ?  The  detention  is  always 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  previous  consciousness. 

Thus,  in  a  being  previously  only  conscious  of  sensations,  as 
a  baby,  or  a  dog,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  call  attention,  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  sensory  stimulus.  A  bright  or 
moving  object  will  be  perceived  where  a  dull  or  motionless  one 
will  not.  So  we  move  a  bright  colored  ball  before  the  eyes  of 
the  baby,  or  throw  a  stone  before  a  dog.  In  the  child,  older 
and  accustomed  to  obey,  the  command  of  the  teacher  is  suffi¬ 
cient;  the  expectant  idea  of  something  to  happen  suffices  to 
dominate  consciousness,  and  to  inhibit  trains  of  thought  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  matter  demanding  attention — that  is,  the  cube.  In 
two  other  cases,  the  child’s  attention  may  be  fixed  spontane¬ 
ously,  and  in  a  way  identical  with  that  which  must  be  followed 
in  adult  life.  The  child  may  wish  to  use  the  cube  as  a  build¬ 
ing  block,  and  will  then  attentively  examine  its  shape  and 
angles,  to  see  if  these  will  suit  his  own  purpose;  or,  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  wooden  cube  having  been  previously  acquired, 
he  may  examine  a  glass  cube  from  simple  curiosity  to  see  how 
far  the  properties  of  the  new,  and  generally  resembling  object, 
may  agree  with  those  of  the  one  previously  known.  In  the 
first  case,  the  idea  of  an  expectant  purpose  detains  the  cube 
perception  in  consciousness.  A  more  extensive  volition  directs 
the  voluntary  act  of  attention.  In  the  second  case  the  atten¬ 
tion  is  commanded  by  a  feeling,  the  feeling  of  intellectual 
curiosity  about  the  relations  of  things.  This  feeling  serves  to 
detain  in  consciousness  the  perception  of  the  cube.  Thus 
either  desire  or  will  are  essential  to  the  acts  of  voluntary 
attention,  by  which  alone  the  simplest  definite  knowledge  can 
be  acquired.  The  reason  that  so  many  people  fail  to  learn 
anything  after  they  have  left  school,  is  because  they  are  in¬ 
capable  of  initiating  the  deliberate  or  sustained  attention 
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which  is  necessary,  and  this  incapacity  is  due  to  lack  either  of 
the  characteristic  feeling  which  should  command  attention, — 
that  is,  intellectual  curiosity, — or  to  the  lack  of  any  purpose 
which  the  knowledge  could  be  made  to  serve,  were  this  pur- 
pose  only  the  further  continuations  of  ideas.  This  is  why,  for 
the  majority  of  adult  human  beings,  no  ideas  enter  the  mind, 
except  such  as  are  revived  in  the  repetition  of  cerebro-mental 
processes  which  have  already  been  carried  on.  Such  people 
can  only  think  what  they  already  know,  and  have  neither 
desire  nor  power  to  learn  anything  new. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  ideas  is  so  closely  dependent  upon 
feeling  and  volition,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  instructor  in 
ideas  to  use  every  means  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  the  child  and 
to  encourage  the  performance  of  voluntary  acts. 

Empirically,  emotion  is  constantly  appealed  to  in  education. 
Fear,  affection,  vanity,  ambition,  self-love,  these  have  been 
played  upon  by  pedagogues  for  centuries.  They  cannot  be 
entirely  neglected.  Yet  to  the  extent  to  which  these  feelings 
operate,  they  cannot  but  tend  to  increase  the  area  of  that  per¬ 
sonal  nucleus,  whose  relative  diminution  is  a  principal  aim  of 
education.  It  is  little  use  to  acquire  knowledge  of  impersonal 
things  and  relations,  if  this  knowledge  only  serves  to  feed  the 
cravings  of  personal  vanity,  and  afford  no  satisfaction  unless 
these  be  gratified. 

The  feeling  which  should  accompany  ideas  is  that  of  disin¬ 
terested  curiosity.  Of  this  children  are  far  more  susceptible 
than  is  often  supposed  ;  indeed,  far  more  so  than  is  the  average 
adult,  whose  indifference  to  new  knowledge  is  frequently  exas¬ 
perating.  But  there  is  no  prettier  sight  in  the  world  than  the 
flushed  cheeks  and  kindling  eyes  of  children  upon  whom  a  new 
idea  has  just  dawned.  The  task  of  engaging  the  volition  of 
children  during  the  excitation  of  ideas  is  more  complex.  In 
the  most  simple  way  it  is  often  profitable  to  set  the  child  to 
work  at  something  which  interests  him,  in  order  that  he  may 
incidentally  acquire  certain  information  which  is  in  itself  dis¬ 
tasteful  or  tedious,  and  yet  which  it  is  desirable  that  he  should 
know.  Thus  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  one  of  her  charming  stories. 
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shows  how  a  naughty  boy,  who  has  absolutely  refused  to  learn 
how  to  read,  is  brought  to  do  so  with  avidity,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  some  information  about  the  cultivation  of  radishes — in 
which  practical  enterprise  he  has  been  made  keenly  interested.* 
So,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  much  substantial  knowledge 
of  the  cube  can  readily  be  acquired,  when  the  child  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  use  it  as  a  building  block.  Innumerable  applications 
of  this  method  will  suggest  themselves  to  every  skillful  teacher. 
The  internal  activity  of  the  mind  is  aroused  by  desire,  and  no 
desire  is  more  effective  than  that  to  accomplish  a  purpose. 
Many  individuals,  throughout  their  lifetime,  never  think  except 
in  connection  with  something  they  do.  And  indeed  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  world  at  large,  we  may  perceive  that  all  thought  has 
developed  out  of  impulses  to  action.  Why  should  it  be  other¬ 
wise  with  the  growing  child  ? 

When  experiments  are  performed  by  the  pupil  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  demonstrating  the  properties  of  sensible  objects,  the 
influence  of  his  voluntary  action  becomes  still  more  obvious, 
Tlie  experiment  may  be  as  simple  as  that  of  dissecting  an  ap¬ 
ple,  or  it  may  be  among  the  most  abstruse  offered  in  the  study 
of  the  physical  sciences.  But  in  every  case  the  pupil  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  something  in  order  to  bring  about  a  situation  or 
elicit  a  phenomenon  which  he  may  subsequently  observe. 
Each  action  involves  cerebro-mental  excitation,  thus  a  phase 
of  consciousness,  a  moment  of  life  to  be  woven  into  the  chain 
of  existence.  Thus  the  immense  importance  of  experimental 
study  and  physical  science  does  not  consist,  as  is  sometimes 
crudely  claimed,  in  a  training  of  the  senses.  It  lies  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  sensible  facts  are  constantly  being  transformed 
into  mental  facts  through  the  energy  of  human  volition.  The 
world  external  to  the  brain  becomes  resolved  into  perceptions 
or  ideas  in  the  mind.  Such  training  of  the  senses  as  occurs  is 
incidental.  At  present  we  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  system 
of  elementary  training  for  the  senses  beyond  what  is  afforded 
by  the  study  of  music,  or  by  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium. 

*  The  sound  philosophy  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  stories  is  often  concealed  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  garb  in  which  it  is  clothed. 
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Such  a  system  might  very  usefully  be  devised,  based  upon 
psycho-physical  investigations. 

One  very  interesting  consideration  lies  right  in  my  path,  and 
should  be  mentioned,  for  it  concerns  a  much-mooted  but  really 
futile  question.  The  question  is:  Shall  the  child  study  Latin 
or  science?  I  call  the  question  futile  because  in  reality  the 
child  must  study  Latin  in  order  to  be  able  to  study  science. 
In  the  Latin  language,  which  is  also  ours,  we  are  enabled  to 
witness  an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  which  has  become  the 
basis  of  all  our  thoughts.  VVe  are  able  to  witness  the  inces¬ 
sant  transformation  of  sense  perceptions  into  concepts  and 
abstract  ideas.  The  Latin  words  are  all  alive  with  sensuous 
force ;  they  move,  and  fall,  and  leap,  and  burn,  and  sing. 
Every  word  is  either  a  picture  of  a  thing,  or  an  event ;  or  else 
it  indicates  some  space  relation  between  things.  Things  are 
above  or  below,  within  or  without  other  things.  We  do  not 
possess  superior  or  subordinate  ideas,  but  ideas  of  subordina¬ 
tion  or  superiority.  That  is,  we  have  mental  images  of  objects 
standing  in  a  superior  or  inferior  position  to  other  objects. 
Hence  there  are  no  such  things  as  synonyms.  There  are 
equivalences  in  nature,  but  there  can  be  no  synonyms  in  lan¬ 
guage,  for  every  word  represents  a  different  angle  of  vision  for 
the  mind  contemplating  nature.  I  have  tabulated  a  small 
group  of  words  which  would  most  readily  be  classed  as  synony¬ 
mous,  and  are  often  carelessly  interchanged  in  English.  But 
read  in  Latin,  and  in  their  native  picturesqueness,  they  are  seen 
to  be  quite  distinct.  “  Illustrious  ”  is  what  the  light  shines 
upon;  “  conspicuous,”  what  is  espied;  “  distinguished,”  what 
is  separated  from  the  rest ;  “  notable,”  or  “  notorious,”  what 
is  known  by  a  sign  ;  and  “  egregious,”  which  we  now  only  use 
for  blunders,  was,  originally  applied  to  any  celebrity  that  raised 
his  head  out  of  the  flock,  as  an  ambitious  ram  was  so  often 
.seen  to  do. 

In  a  commonplace  way  of  considering  these  things,  the  child 
is  merely  told  that  the  words  are  derived  from  such  and  such 
circumstances.  The  impression  is  left — is  perhaps  intended — 
that  some  one,  already  possessed  of  an  abstract  idea,  seized 
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upon  the  sensory  image  as  a  means  of  expressing  this.  But 
the  reverse  is  true.  The  sensory  images  were  first  perceived, 
grouped  together,  and  the  relations  common  to  all  abstracted, 
then  these  relations  remained  as  a  residuum  in  consciousness, 
an  idea  mysteriously  capable  of  expression  by  a  sign — a  word. 
This  process  of  the  genesis  of  thought  for  the  race,  is  exactly 
repeated  for  each  child.  Whoever  would  acquire  some  little 
of  the  masterful  grasp  of  the  world  which  has  forever  char¬ 
acterized  the  Romans,  must  follow  them,  and  allow  their 
thoughts  and  language  to  grow  up  from  their  vision  of  the 
world.  What  the  eye  sees  clearly,  and  the  speech  reproduces 
truthfully,  that  will  the  hand  grasp  forcibly,  and  the  mind 
thoroughly  dominate.  Because  of  this  mode  of  evolution  of 
thought,  experimental  volition  can  be  invoked  for  the  aid  of 
other  ideas  than  sense  perceptions. 

Let  me  return  to  the  three  other  pieces  of  information  which 
I  have  imagined  to  be  presented  to  the  child.  The  next  after 
the  cube  was  the  contour  of  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound. 

This  is  an  actual  object  in  space;  but  it  can  never  be  an 
object  of  direct  perception  to  the  child,  because  his  visual 
sense  can  never  embrace  it.  The  space  relations  of  the  different 
points  on  the  outline  in  question,  can,  however,  be  estimated 
by  means  of  actual  surveys,  and  these  space  relations  be  ex¬ 
pressed  diagrammatically  in  a  visual  image,  that  is,  in  a  map. 
It  is  this  visual  image  which  must  be  presented  to  the  child, 
in  order  to  excite  an  idea;  it  is  the  map  outline  which  is  per¬ 
ceived,  and  the  space  relations  of  its  different  segments.  The 
visual  perception  of  the  map  becomes  an  idea  in  the  mind  ; 
its  revival  in  memory,  as  an  internal  mental  image,  is  effected 
by  an  act  of  attention. 

The  third  knowledge  to  be  imparted,  the  date  of  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  Pilgrims,  no  longer  involves  space  relations,  but 
relations  in  time.  These  are  immensely  more  difficult  of  ap¬ 
prehension.  Relations  in  space  are  directly  apprehended  by 
the  visual  sense,  or  inferred  from  signs  which  are  directly  per¬ 
ceived.  But  the  perception  of  time  is  a  matter  of  internal 
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experience.  We  know  time  because  we  are  conscious  of  a 
change  of  our  own  state  ;  we  are  aware  of  a  series  of  sequences 
in  such  changes.  But  how  can  this  inform  us  of  periods  of 
time  which  lie  entirely  outside  of  our  personal  experience  ?  How 
can  a  child  be  informed,  whose  experience  is  so  much  narrower, 
who  forgets  so  much  even  of  that  experience,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  only  has  an  idea  of  the  shortest  series  of  events  ?  The 
problem  is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  calling  up  a 
mental  image  of  geographical  relations,  which  can  never  be 
directly  perceived.  This  problem  was  solved  by  means  of  a 
symbol,  the  map.  The  symbol  itself  is  constructed  by  means 
of  a  series  of  laborious  inferences  from  direct  space  observa¬ 
tions,  those  involved  in  the  process  of  surveying.  In  the 
same  way,  our  knowledge  of  historical  sequences  depends 
upon  a  complicated  series  of  laborious  inferences  which  are 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  child,  to  whom  nevertheless  it 
may  be  convenient  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the 
date  of  their  landing.  These  inferences,  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  child,  must  be  represented  by  means  of  a  space  symbol. 
A  date  has  no  meaning  except  in  relation  to  something  before 
and  behind  it.  This  relation  of  sequence  in  time  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  coexistence  in  space,  and  as  such  converted  into 
a  visual  image,  which  can  pass  into  the  child’s  consciousness  as 
an  idea.  The  symbol  might  be  nothing  but  a  very  long  line 
drawn  on  the  wall,  and  intersected  at  suitable  proportionate 
intervals  by  vertical  lines,  representing  salient  epochs,  as,  the 
Trojan  War,  the  first  Olympiad,  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America,  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the 
last  Presidential  election.  [Fig.  ii.]  Other  more  complex 
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diagrams  may  be  used,  and  Bern’s  historical  charts  are  admir¬ 
able.  But  the  single  line  already  suffices  to  convey  the  funda- 
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mental  idea  of  before  and  after,  and  without  this  idea,  know¬ 
ledge  of  historical  dates  is  an  illusion. 

I  think  every  one  on  examining  his  own  mind  will  notice  that 
the  conception  of  a  time  period  always  presents  itself  as  a 
space  tract.  We  must  think  of  some  event  from  which  to  date 
any  other  event ;  and  therefore  at  least  two  ideas  must  be 
present  in  consciousness.  But  what  is  simultaneous  in  consci¬ 
ousness  can  always  be  represented  as  coexistent  in  space. 
We  only  live  in  the  present,  and  can  only  think  of  the  past  by 
recalling  it  into  the  present.  This  fact  is  the  foundation  for 
the  entire  graphic  method,  which  is  of  such  immense  impor¬ 
tance  in  modern  science.  The  beatings  of  the  pulse,  the 
movements  of  the  chest  in  respiration,  even  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  body  temperature  during  long  weeks  of  fever,  may  all 
be  represented  on  a  chart,  and  thus  brought  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  visual  perception.  The  essential  physiognomy  of 
special  diseases  may  thus  be  imaged.  At  a  glance  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  see  that  one  series  of  curves  is  taken  from  a  typhoid 
fever  patient,  and  another  from  a  case  of  famine  fever.  For 
everything  is  motion :  and  the  stillest  form  only  indicates  the 
direction  in  which  many  masses  of  molecules  move. 

Our  fourth  piece  of  knowledge  is  the  relation  of  the  sub¬ 
junctive  to  the  indicative  mood.  This  is  a  specimen  of  as 
abstract  a  kind  of  knowledge  as  can  be  presented  to  the  child. 
The  refined  modality  of  an  action,  its  possibility,  its  relation 
to  a  dozen  different  mental  states,  doubt,  fear,  concession,  and 

the  rest, — all  this  is  difficult 
to  convey  to  a  child’s  under¬ 
standing.  Frequently,  on 
that  account,  I  suppose,  such 
conveyance  is  not  attempted, 
but  a  form  of  words  is  sub¬ 
stituted,  to  be  learned  by 
heart.  In  Fig.  12,  I  have 
tried  to  show  how  some 
of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of  the  subjunctive  mood 
can  be  shown.  The  parallelogram  standing  for  the  subjunc- 
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tive,  is  placed  below  and  to  the  side  of  the  indicative.  It  lacks 
the  index  pointer  of  the  primary  mood.  The  grammars  divide 
the  uses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  into  cases  of  desire  and  of 
possibility.  I  have  ventured  to  symbolize  these  two  cases 
by  hieroglyphic  pictures — a  heart  standing  for  desire,  a  fall¬ 
ing  stone  for  possibility.  This  is  a  return  to  the  primitive 
mode  of  written  expression,  when  all  words  were  pictures,  and 
the  pictures  had  not  yet  been  worn  away  to  mere  signs.  The 
construction  of  the  diagram  symbolizes  the  mental  construc¬ 
tion,  gives  it  the  material  body  which  seems  to  be  indispens¬ 
able  to  definiteness  and  thoroughness  of  thought,  and 
associates  with  the  perception  of  relations  an  act  of  volition, 
by  which  the  relatively  faint  excitation  of  the  perception  be¬ 
comes  broadened,  deepened,  and  diffused  in  the  brain  and 
mind. 

The  anatomical  basis  for  volition  and  emotion  is  really  better 
known  than  that  for  ideas  proper  or  their  complex  combina¬ 
tions.  The  initial  stage  of  volition  is  the  conception  of  the  end 
to  be  attained.  This  conception  is  correlated  with  some  ner¬ 
vous  process,  sustained  on  the  cortex  or  superficial  part  of  the 
brain.  When  a  voluntary  act  is  performed,  a  long  tract  of 
fibers  is  excited — the  so-called  motor  tract,  which  descends 
from  the  ideo-motor  region  of  the  cortex  to  the  ganglia  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  and  below  it,  where  the  innervations  of 
voluntary  muscles  originate.  When  the  volition  is  not  at  once 
carried  into  effect,  but  remains  before  consciousness  as  an  in¬ 
tuition,  it  is  supposed  that  this  motor  tract  is  also  excited,  but 
less  vividly  than  when  an  act  is  performed. 

Similarly  for  emotion,  the  theories  which  characterize  emo¬ 
tion  by  the  various  disturbances  in  the  viscera,  in  circulation, 
and  in  respiration,  which  are  known  to  accompany  strong  feel¬ 
ing,*  may  be  especially  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the  me¬ 
dulla  are  concentrated  nervous  foci  which  preside  over  all  the 
vital  functions;  namely,  the  cardiac,  respiratory,  and  vaso¬ 
motor  centers.  Thus,  when  the  pulse  or  respiration  quickens 
by  emotion,  we  are  compelled  to  assume,  as  in  the  case  of 

*  The  now  celebrated  theory  of  Professor  James. 
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volition,  that  an  excitation  was  diffused  throughout  the  brain» 
from  the  cortex  to  the  base.  [Fig.  16.] 

To  secure  such  massive  cerebro-mental  action  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  reason  for  trying  to  excite  feelings,  and  to  suggest 
voluntary  acts  to  a  child,  whenever  we  attempt  to  generate  in 
his  mind  a  new  idea. 

I  have  now  drawn  this  line  of  thought  to  a  close,  and 


Fig.  16. 


will  sum  up  the  three  or  four  propositions  I  have  tried  to 
elucidate.  I  have  only  touched  upon  one  or  two  of  the 
most  general  psychological  aspects  of  education,  and  have 
passed  by  many  that  might  seem  especially  to  call  for  discus¬ 
sion.  Thus  I  have  left  entirely  untouched  the  great  fact  that 
the  child’s  mind  is  an  organism  in  course  of  evolution  ;  that  on 
this  account  its  processes  often  differ  radically  from  those  of 
an  adult  mind  ;  and  may  often  be  most  fruitfully  studied  along 
the  lines  explored  by  Romanes,  who  traces  the  evolution  of 
mind  from  the  lower  animals  up.  Again,  I  have  hardly  alluded 
to  the  recent  experiments  in  psycho-physics,  which  some 
writers  seem  inclined  to  consider  the  most  practical  and  fruitful 
part  of  modern  psychology.  These  experiments  investigate, 
in  fractions  of  a  second,  the  time  relations  of  many  cerebro- 
mental  phenomena,  especially  acts  of  perception  as  modified 
by  the  attention  of  the  subject,  or  the  complexity  of  the 
recognition  required.  Other  experiments  investigate  the 
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quantum  relations  between  stimuli  and  sensations  ;  and  these 
again  as  modified  by  the  attention,  or  experience — that  is,  by 
the  previous  life  of  the  subject. 

Themes  like  these  are  equally  large  and  special,  and  it  has 
seemed  better  to  dwell  upon  a  few  more  fundamental  con¬ 
siderations,  which  may  determine  the  most  general  attitude 
of  the  teacher  toward  his  charge.  I  will  sum  up  these  con¬ 
siderations  as  follows : 

To  the  self-consciousness  of  each  individual  the  mind  is  a 
cluster  of  ideas;  to  every  one  else,  an  aggregate  of  activities. 

The  attempt  to  impart  knowledge  to  a  child  means  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  a  new  idea  into  this  cluster,  or  to  excite  a 
new  activity  in  this  aggregate. 

The  fundamental  fallacy  to  which  educational  effort  is  liable 
is  that  of  mistaking  the  presentation  of  a  verbal  statement  for 
the  effective  generation  of  an  idea. 

The  generation  of  a  new  idea  in  consciousness  constitutes  an 
actual  enlargement  of  the  area  of  an  individual  being.  To 
have  an  idea  is  to  live  an  idea,  and,  therefore,  the  more  ideas 
the  more  life.  There  is  no  other  way  known  to  us  of  having 
more  life. 

Ideas,  in  the  most  general  sense,  are  phases  of  consciousness. 
They  may  be  divided  into  feelings  and  perceptions.  The  feel¬ 
ings  are  of  external  origin,  that  is,  sensations ;  or  of  internal 
origin,  when  they  are  either  emotions  or  volitions. 

Perceptions  are  also  either  external  or  internal.  EiXternal 
perceptions  result  from  a  fusion  in  consciousness  of  sensations, 
and  are  directed  either  to  external  objects  or  to  the  space  rela¬ 
tions  between  them.  Internal  perceptions  are  directed  either 
to  the  revived,  that  is,  the  ideal,  feelings  of  things,  or  to  the 
relations  between  these  revived  feelings  or  ideas.  When  com¬ 
bined  they  arc  called  concepts. 

Relations  of  time  can  only  be  appreciated  as  feelings  of 
conscious  change  of  personal  condition.  Outside  of  ourselves 
we  never  know  time,  but  only  space.  A  series  of  sequences  in 
time,  therefore,  to  be  vividly  appreciated,  must  always  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  group  of  coexistences  in  space. 
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The  perception  of  a  sensible  object,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  knowledge,  remains  the  permanent  type  of  all  knowledge. 
Internal  perception  of  general  concepts  and  abstract  ideas  can 
be  guided  by  study  of  external  perception  of  concrete  things. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  each  perception:  multiplicity  of 
impressions,  and  their  fusion  into  unity  at  some  focus  to  which 
they  converge.  The  fusion  of  sensations  into  sense  percep¬ 
tions  can  be  plausibly  traced  in  nerve  tracts  of  the  brain.  The 
fusion  of  perceptions  cannot,  at  present  at  least,  be  so  traced. 
VVe  are  compelled  to  speak  of  a  fusion  in  consciousness,  at  a 
mental  focus. 

Distinct  thought  always  implies  fusion  of  multiple  mental 
impressions  into  a  unique  pulse  of  thought.  Each  pulse  of 
thought  occupies  the  center  area  of  consciousness  for  a  given 
moment  of  existence,  however  brief. 

It  is  essential  that  all  impressions  made  from  without  upon 
the  child’s  mind  should  be  made  to  converge  into  this  unity. 
If  no  new  pulse  of  thought  be  generated,  the  impressions  have 
failed  to  affect  the  mind.  As  is  commonly  said,  either  they 
are  not  understood,  or  they  are  forgotten. 

The  most  comprehensive  aim  of  education  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  power,  the  generation  of  force.  The  educational  sub¬ 
ject  must  be  able  to  think  more,  feel  more,  do  more  than  he 
who  is  not  educated.  The  efforts  of  education  must  constantly 
be  limited  by  the  conditions  imposed  by  heredity,  and  the 
amount  of  nervous  energy  originally  possessed  by  the  child. 
But  within  these  limits  there  remains  a  wide  range  of  possi¬ 
bility. 

Mary  Putnam  Jacobi. 

New  York. 
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THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES.' 

There  are  in  the  German  Empire  twenty-three  universities. 
With  a  few  exceptions  these  are  constituted  with  four  faculties 
each — theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  Of  these  ex¬ 
ceptions,  Popplesdorf  has  but  one  faculty,  agriculture  ;  Miin- 
ster  and  Braunsberghave  two,  theology  and  philosophy  ;  Bonn 
and  Breslau  have  five,  theology  being  divided  into  Protestant 
and  Catholic ;  Munich  has  five,  a  faculty  of  political  science 
being  added ;  Tubingen  has  seven,  theology  being  divided, 
and  faculties  of  political  and  natural  science  being  added. 
Heidelberg  has  just  created  a  separate  faculty  of  natural 
science.  In  the  summer  semester,  1890,  there  were  in  German 
universities  a  total  number  of  29,317  students.  The  entire 
teaching  force  numbered  2437,  divided  as  follows :  ordinary  or 
full  professors,  1063  ;  extraordinary  or  associate  professors, 
524 ;  honorary  professors,  63  ;  docenten  or  tutors,  649 ;  lan¬ 
guage  and  sword  masters,  138.  Thus  the  entire  body  of  the 
universities  was  31,754,  or  an  average  of  1380  persons  to  each 
institution.  The  annual  salary  which  ordinary  professors,  or 
heads  of  departments,  receive  from  the  state,  varies  with  dif¬ 
ferent  sections,  faculties,  and  universities.  In  Prussia  the  aver¬ 
age  is  as  follows:  In  law,  6043  ^'^•5  '*1  theology,  5718  M.;  in 
philosophy,  5568  M.;  in  medicine,  5301  M.  But  Gottingen 
pays  her  law  professors  12,600  M.,  and  Berlin  her  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  theological  professors  12,000  and  10,200  M.  respect¬ 
ively.  To  these  amounts  are  to  be  added  the  fees  collected 

’  In  addition  to  personal  experience  and  correspondence,  information  has  been 
derived  chiefly  from  the  Deutscher  Universitdts  Kalender,  published  semi-annually 
by  Prof.  Dr.  F.  Ascherson,  Berlin;  the  Akademische  Bldtttr ;  the  Akademische 
Afonatshefte ;  KUrschner’s  Staatshandhuch  ;  Sta/istisches  Jahrbuch  der  hoheren 
Schulm,  and  the  Ptrsonal  und  Vorlesungen  Verztichnisse  of  the  present  year.  As 
the  sources  are  not  always  in  accord,  the  results  are  often  approximate  only. 
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from  those  who  attend  the  professors’  lectures.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  professors  receive  from  the  state  about  one-half  the 
amount  paid  to  the  ordinary,  while  the  tutors  depend  solely  on 
their  class-room  fees. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  foreign  students  are  a  large  factor 
in  German  universities,  yet  there  are  only  about  looo  foreign, 
ers  in  attendance.  About  one-third  of  these  are  from  North 
America.  It  would  be  interesting  could  one  determine  what 
proportion  of  the  29,317  students  finish  the  university  course 
by  taking  a  degree,  but  the  German  student  is  so  mixed  up  with 
the  state  by  service  and  examination,  and  the  statistics  are  so  im¬ 
perfect  and  difficult  to  obtain,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  attain 
any  exact  result.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  students,  probably  not  more  than  one-fifth, 
are  granted  degrees.  A  small  but  interesting  element  in  the 
question  concerning  the  uncrowned  studenthood  is  that  all 
who  make  for  degrees  do  not  make  them.  The  question  as  to 
how  large  an  element  this  is,  as  well  as  the  question  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  degrees  among  the  different  grades  for  dis¬ 
sertations  and  examinations,  cannot  be  answered  in  many 
cases.  Out  of  741  examinations  held  in  four  of  the  best  univer¬ 
sities  no  first  grade  degree  was  given,  but  of  the  second  grade 
there  were  36,  of  the  third  grade  270,  of  the  fourth  grade  153, 
and  282  failures.  Some  universities  and  some  professors 
seldom  or  never  give  first  grade,  others  give  it  only  for  original 
investigation  which  is  of  positive  value,  while  others  are  care¬ 
less  in  the  matter.  These  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
representative  but  merely  as  suggestive. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numerical  constitution  of  the 
twelve  leading  universities  in  the  summer  semesters  of  the 
years  1878,  1885,  and  1890. 
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This  table,  for  the  most  part,  explains  itself.  I  may  men¬ 
tion  a  few  points  which  it  suggests  but  does  not  make  entirely 
clear.  It  is  evident  that  the  growth  of  the  universities  in  num¬ 
bers  is  remarkable,  but  when  all  the  universities  are  considered, 
the  advance  is  still  more  striking.  The  attendance  on  the  uni¬ 
versities  has  doubled,  while  the  population  of  Germany  has 
advanced  about  sixteen  per  cent.  In  the  last  twelve  years  the 
universities  have  added  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  number  of 
students.  This  alarms  the  Kaiser,  who  agrees  with  Bismarck 
that  the  danger  of  Germany  lies  in  the  existence  and  rapid 
growth  of  a  “  learned  proletariat,”  “  candidates  for  hunger,”  as 
they  are  termed,  and  this  is  one  of  the  arguments  he  urges  for 
un-humanizing  the  Gymnasien.  That  such  a  class  exists,  and 
has  existed  for  many  years,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  it  is  a 
large  factor  in  journalism,  and  is  responsible  in  part  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  large  annual  output  of  books.  But  our  table  shows 
that  Gottingen  has  sixty  students  fewer  than  ten  years  ago, 
while  Breslau  has  lost  1 14  students  in  the  last  five  years.  The 
small  advance  of  Berlin  in  this  latter  period  will  be,  perhaps, 
more  noticeable.  The  attendance  at  Berlin  during  the  past 
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three  semesters  was,  chronologically,  as  follows:  6187,  5731, 
and  4781.  This  means  that  Berlin  has  lost  1406  students  very 
recently.  The  fact  is  often  overlooked,  that  Berlin  has  each 
semester  from  1800  to  20CO  nominal  attendants  upon  lectures 
who  have  no  more  connection  with  the  university  than  with 
the  theaters  which  they  attend,  and  it  is  seldom  noticed  that 
Munich  has  much  larger  numbers  in  jurisprudence  and  medi- 
cine  than  Berlin.  I  asked  a  well-known  professor  how  he  ex¬ 
plained  this  numerical  superiority  of  Munich  to  Berlin  and 
Leipzig.  He  replied :  “  They  have  in  Munich  a  professor  who 
draws  more  students  than  any  other  in  all  Germany — Professor 
Beer.”  Berlin’s  attractions  are  different.  They  lie  not  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  faculty  of  the  university  but  in  the  city  itself. 
Berlin  is  the  nerve-center  of  social,  material,  and  imperial 
Germany,  and  her  libraries,  especially  the  Royal,  are  in  every 
possible  respect  superior  to  any  others  in  Germany.  As 
Berlin  is  the  nerve-center,  her  university  feels  most  the  reac¬ 
tion,  in  attendance  on  universities,  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  three  years.  That  there  has  been  an  effectual  check 
on  growing  numbers  there  can  be  no  question.  The  total 
number  of  students  in  each  of  the  last  six  semesters  is  as 
follows:  29,190,  28,923,  29,491,  29,007,  29,317,  and  at  present 
(1891)  28,71 1.  The  rapid  growth  began  in  1870  and  continued 
to  1887.  Erlangen  is  the  only  university  that  makes  notice¬ 
able  headway  against  this  recoil,  although  Leipzig  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  semester  has  five  students  more  than  ever  before. 

Glancing  at  the  table,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  last  twelve  years 
there  has  been  a  large  increment  in  the  teaching  force  and  in 
the  number  of  students;  the  absolute  gain  in  the  former  be¬ 
ing  320  and  in  the  latter  8537.  Moreover,  while  theology  has 
made  an  absolute  gain  of  2450,  law  of  1753,  and  medicine  of 
4369  students,  philosophy  shows  a  loss  in  twelve  years  of  57, 
and  in  the  last  five  years  a  loss  of  1 148  students.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  accounting  for  this  condition  is  augmented  by  two 
important  considerations,  (i)  Almost  the  entire  increase  in 
the  teaching  force  in  the  last  twelve  years  (I  speak  of  profes¬ 
sors),  has  been  in  philosophy.  In  1878  the  faculties  stood 
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in  the  following  proportions  and  relations:  theology  8,  law  13, 
medicine  21,  philosophy  51 ;  and  in  1890  they  stand  8,  12,  21, 
and  60.  Thus,  while  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medi¬ 
cine  have  remained  about  the  same  in  the  larger  universities, 
the  philosophical  faculties  have  each  added  about  nine  mem¬ 
bers  during  the  last  twelve  years.  (2)  While  theology,  law, 
and  medicine  are  professional  and  clearly  defined  departments, 
philosophy  covers  any  phase  of  knowledge  which  remains  after 
these  departments  are  subtracted.  Thus  we  find  in  the  uni¬ 
versities,  which  have  four  faculties,  the  following  sub-divisions 
under  philosophy :  philology.  Oriental,  classic,  and  modern  ; 
philosophy,  including  history,  pedagogy,  geography,  and  po¬ 
litical  science ;  natural  sciences,  including  mathematics  and 
astronomy  ;  and  art  and  archaeology.  Considering  that  the 
philosophical  faculty  comprehends  all  the  natural  sciences, 
supplies  nearly  all  the  teaching  force  of  the  Gymnasien,  and 
covers  the  curriculum  of  the  best  American  colleges,  it  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  account  for  the  falling  off  of  students  in  this 
department  while  they  have  continued  to  increase  in  the  three 
other  departments,  and  while  nearly  the  whole  increase  of 
professors  has  been  in  the  philosophical  faculty.  The  increase 
in  the  teaching  force  can  be  partially  accounted  for  by  division 
of  labor  and  the  introduction  of  new  chairs  in  geography, 
political  economy,  and  natural  science.  The  diminution  of 
students  is  due  in  part  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
teaching  profession  and  to  the  present  low  condition  of  phil¬ 
osophy  and  philology.  The  faculties  of  philosophy  are  large 
and  strong  throughout  Germany,  but  in  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  so  rapid  a  decrease  of  students  that  at  present 
the  ablest  professors  complain  of  the  small  number  of  their 
hearers.  Dr.  J.  Hutchinson  Stirling  is  at  much  pains  to  show 
that  philosophy  ends  with  Hegel.  This  is  admitted  by  many 
German  professors,  but  in  a  sense  very  different  from  that 
which  Dr.  Stirling  urges.  The  speculative  period  of  German 
philosophy  is  dead,  says  Professor  Jodi,  and  we  believe  there 
are  not  many  who  dispute  him.  Nevertheless  it  appears  to 
have  been  Hegelianism  rather  than  Hegel  that  “disgusted 
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Germany  with  speculative  philosophy.”  Of  the  137  students 
studying  philosophy  in  Leipzig,  80  are  foreigners,  and  the 
proportions  are  not  much  different  throughout  Germany. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  hours  per 
week  given  to  those  subjects  which  more  than  five-sixths  of 
the  American  students  are  studying  in  Germany. 
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This  table  shows  the  number  of  hours  given  per  week  by 
professors,  exclusive  of  Docenten,  in  lectures  and  seminars. 
In  using  the  terms  Ancient  and  Modern,  I  take  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century  as  the  boundary  line.  Under  ethics, 
theological  ethics  are  included,  and  in  classical  philology  the 
small  fraction  of  Oriental  philology.  The  schedule  cannot  be 
regarded  as  exact,  for  the  freedom  and  flexibility  allowed  in 
the  German  university  are  disturbing  elements  when  statistics 
of  instruction  are  regarded.  Not  all  the  courses  advertised 
are  given,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  professor  substitutes 
another  course  for  the  one  announced.  The  same  difficulties 
are  even  greater  as  regards  seminars.  But  the  student  may  ex¬ 
pect  at  least  one  well-conducted  seminar,  provided  the  univer¬ 
sity  shows  more  than  ten  hours  per  ‘week  on  the  subject  in 
question.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  German  university, 
while  nominally  in  session  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  affords 
in  fact  not  more  than  six  months  of  active  service.  Vacations 
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and  holidays,  in  connection  with  the  difficulty  in  beginning, 
and  when  begun  to  keep  going,  reduce  the  winter  semester  to 
four  and  the  summer  semester  to  three  months. 

The  theological  faculty  of  the  German  university,  taken  as 
a  whole,  is  a  conservative,  alert,  hard-working  body.  Apart 
from  the  increase  in  students,  its  power  and  position  are  about 
the  same  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  It  would  be  as 
erroneous  to  characterize  German  theology  by  certain  Radicals, 
as  to  make  Strauss  and  Feuerbach  stand  for  German  philosophy 
and  religion.  The  professor  has  always  taken  an  active  interest 
in  political  matters,  usually  on  the  side  of  a  State  Church.  To 
attack  the  church  is  to  attack  the  state,  as  has  been  recently 
shown  by  Egidy’s  exit  from  the  army  on  account  of  his  “  Ernste 
Gedanken.”  Questions  concerning  Jews,  Jesuits,  and  heretics 
are  numerous  enough  to  keep  theology  alive  at  all  points. 
Just  now  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  laws  against  the  Jesuits 
has  drawn  forth  a  score  of  pamphlets.  Even  as  I  write,  an 
anti-“ Anti-Semitic  Society”  is  being  formed,  with  some  of 
the  strongest  names  in  Germany,  such  as  Gneist,  Windscheid, 
von  Ihering,  Gustav  Freytag,  and  Paul  Heyse,  in  its  lists.  It 
is  sometimes  said,  that  at  present  theology  is  becoming 
more  practical,  and  that  the  Old  Testament  is  receiving  much 
more  attention.  So  far  as  the  statistics  of  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  are  concerned  there  is  no  ground  for  either 
statement.  Even  considering  Docenten,  there  is  no  change  in 
the  proportion  of  time  given  to  the  Old  Testament,  ethics,  or 
pedagogy.  In  Catholic  universities,  as  Munich,  Freiburg,  and 
Wurzburg,  or  where  the  faculties  are  mixed,  as  in  Bonn, 
Breslau,  and  Tubingen,  more  attention  seems  to  be  given  to 
the  ethical,  legal,  and  historical  elements  in  theology.  Of  the 
5494  students  of  theology,  4273  are  Protestant  and  1221  are 
Catholic.  The  strongest  theological  faculties  are  in  Berlin  and 
Halle,  the  latter  having  nearly  one-half  of  its  students  in  this 
department.  Celebrated  names  do  not  appear  to  have  much 
influence  on  the  distribution  of  theological  students.  The  loss 
of  Delitzsch  did  not  much  lessen  the  number  in  Leipzig,  the 
removal  of  Harnack  to  Berlin  did  not  at  all  affect  the  attend- 
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ance  in  Giessen,  while  the  numbers  increased  in  Gottingen 
upon  the  death  of  Ritschl. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  law  faculty  is  the  large 
proportion  of  time  given  to  the  exposition  of  the  Pandecten. 
Out  of  a  total  of  1 131  hours  per  week,  374  are  given  to  Roman 
law,  leaving  but  757  hours  for  canon,  civil,  criminal,  municipal, 
international,  commercial,  constitutional  law,  and  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  these  branches.  A  partial  explanation  of  this 
is  that  Roman  and  German  law  are  so  vitally  connected  that 
the  codes  of  the  different  states  are  to  a  great  extent  expres¬ 
sions  and  applications  of  the  principles  of  the  Pandects.  The 
disproportion  nevertheless  does  not  admit  of  rational  justifica¬ 
tion.  A  learned  jurist  remarks:  “Even  at  the  present  time 
our  young  jurists,  when  they  leave  the  university,  know  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  except  to  parrot  Roman  and  German  law,  and 
only  very  recently,  in  a  very  few  universities,  do  they  hear  even 
once  a  sound  from  other  worlds.”  This  is  but  a  mild  state¬ 
ment  of  a  wretched  condition.  Nasse,  Holtzendorf,  Meyer, 
and  Lorenz  all  agree,  that,  with  the  exception  of  criminal  and 
canon  law,  the  students  of  the  universities  are  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  public  law  and  the  science  of  politics.  In  all  coun¬ 
tries  political  science  has  lagged  far  behind  the  data  of  history 
since  the  American  and  French  revolutions,  but  nowhere  has- 
there  been  less  done  and  less  disposition  to  do  anything  in 
this  department  than  in  German  universities.  With  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  Tubingen,  there  is  no  German  university 
that  can  be  compared  to  Columbia,  or  even  to  Yale  or  Harvard, 
in  respect  to  the  instruction  offered  in  political  science.  This 
explains  why  one  seldom  meets  an  English  or  American  stu- 
dent  of  law  in  Germany.  It  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  the 
codification  of  German  law  will  be  complete,  and  that  as  a 
result  not  only  less  time  will  be  given  to  the  Pandects,  but 
more  attention  to  legal  and  political  history. 

The  department  of  medicine  is  the  leading  one  in  the  uni¬ 
versities,  and  shows  the  greatest  advance  in  the  last  twelve 
years.  If  we  except  philology,  which  is  a  section  of  philosophy, 
one  may  say  that  medicine  is  the  department  in  which 
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Germany  is  best  rated.  There  are  at  present  (1891)  a  total 
of  8776  medical  students  in  the  universities.  Munich  is 
undoubtedly  the  strongest  center.  Wurzburg  and  Kiel  are 
also  very  celebrated  as  medical  schools,  more  than  one-half  of 
their  students  belonging  to  this  department.  Vienna,  per¬ 
haps  the  best  school  in  Europe,  is  pressed  closely  by  Edin¬ 
burgh,  which  has  as  many  medical  students  as  Berlin  and 
Leipzig  together.  Copenhagen,  however,  promises  to  be  a 
competitor  for  the  first  place,  especially  so  far  as  faculty  and 
accommodations  are  concerned. 

The  philosophical  department  is  to  foreigners  the  center  of 
interest.  More  than  one-half  of  all  foreign  students,  and  at 
least  three-fourths  of  all  American  students,  are  registered 
under  this  faculty.  Of  the  69  American  students  in  Leipzig, 
<5o  are  studying  under  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  34  of  these 
are  registered  in  the  section  of  philosophy.  Taking  all  the  uni¬ 
versities  together,  the  following  order  of  subjects  indicates 
the  interest  of  the  American  students :  philosophy,  philology, 
natural  science,  political  economy,  history,  and  pedagogy.  Of 
the  subjects  growing  in  importance  one  may  mention  political 
economy,  geography,  ethics,  and  physiological  psychology.  In 
all  of  these  the  historical  features  of  the  inductive  method  are 
emphasized  and  each  contains  a  large  amount  of  what  passes 
under  the  general  term  anthropology.  Economics  is  treated 
historically  and  systematically,  but  much  of  the  so-called 
systematic  work  is  purely  historical,  and  a  close  connection  is 
always  made  between  history  and  politics.  Dogmatism  and  h 
/rwr/ utilitarianism  or  egoism  are  not  important  features  of  in¬ 
struction.  While  political  economy  has  closely  associated  itself 
with  history,  geography  has  broken  away  from  its  Gymnasial 
bonds  and  made  itself  an  independent  department  in  most  of 
the  larger  universities.  The  same  may  be  said  of  psychology, 
which  for  centuries  was  mixed  up  in  an  indefinable  manner 
with  logic  and  metaphysics.  The  present  effort  is  to  separate 
psychology  from  philosophy  and  make  it  a  purely  experi¬ 
mental  matter.  What  the  result  of  this  effort  will  be  no  one 
is  as  yet  in  a  position  to  declare.  For  more  than  a  century  ped- 
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agogy  in  Germany  has  been  trying  to  find  a  psychological  foun¬ 
dation,  but  with  no  results  that  seem  very  remarkable.  The 
call  for  better  methods  is  louder  than  ever  before,  and  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  obtained  no  less  rampant. 
The  best  work  is  probably  being  done  in  Leipzig,  Halle,  and 
Jena.  The  dualism  in  Pestalozzi  and  Herbart  seems  to  disap¬ 
pear  in  the  present  chaos.  Professor  Rein  of  Jena,  who  is  the 
head  of  Herbartianism  in  Germany,  finds  no  essential  antago¬ 
nism  between  Herbart  and  Pestalozzi,  and  regards  their  theories 
as  different  stages  in  the  history  of  the  same  system. 

Passing  over  philology,  which  on  the  part  of  faculties  is  the 
strongest  and  most  excellent  feature  of  German  universities; 
passing  over  history,  which  is  the  weakest  and  avowedly  the 
most  unsatisfactory  feature,  I  may  notice  a  few  points  concern¬ 
ing  philosophy  in  general.  In  time  given,  the  history  of  ancient 
stands  to  the  history  of  modern  philosophy  as  three  to  four. 
But  this  three-sevenths  of  time  is  given  entirely  to  Greek 
philosophy.  Patristic  and  scholastic  philosophy  are  almost 
entirely  overlooked  or  ignored.  A  large  part  of  the  time 
remaining  is  given  to  German  philosophy.  English  philoso¬ 
phy  from  Bacon  to  Hume,  is  by  no  means  neglected,  but  it  is 
for  the  most  part  regarded  as  an  introduction  to  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz,  and  Kant.  In  systematic  philosophy  the  Germans 
give  much  attention  to  “  Introduction  to  Philosophy,”  which 
is  generally  followed  by  logic,  psychology,  and  the  history  of 
philosophy.  Psychology  stands  foremost.  In  some  universi¬ 
ties  it  is  given  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  per  week,  while  ex¬ 
perimental  psychology  in  Leipzig,  Tubingen,  and  Freiburg 
allows  as  much  time  in  the  laboratory  as  the  student  is  able  to 
give.  After  these  subjects,  in  order  of  prominence,  come 
epistemology,  metaphysics,  ethics,  history  and  philosophy  of 
religion,  philosophy  of  law,  and  jesthetics.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  indicate  the  best  universities  for  the  study  of  philoso¬ 
phy  without  making  some  limitations.  Heinze  and  Wundt 
in  Leipzig,  Sigwart  and  Pfleidercr  in  Tubingen,  Windclband 
and  Ziegler  in  Strassburg,  Diels  and  Paulsen  in  Berlin,  are  all 
leading  men  in  their  several  departments.  These  universities. 
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in  connection  with  what  lies  nearest  to  philosophy  for  the 
American  student,  may  stand  in  the  above  order  of  merit,  but 
the  library  advantages  of  Berlin  are  so  superior  that  Berlin  is 
justly  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  center  for  independent 
study.  The  seminar  system,  taken  up  from  the  Jesuits,  has 
been  carried  to  greater  perfection  in  Germany  than  in  any 
other  land.  At  present  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  German 
universities,  although  the  most  valuable  feature  in  them.  The 
subjects  most  often  considered  in  philosophical  seminars  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  Spinoza,  Kant,  Aristotle,  Schopenhauer,  Plato, 
Locke,  and  Lotze,  and  as  a  rule  such  seminars  are  admirably 
conducted. 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  for  Ameri- 
can  students  in  German  universities  there  is  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion.  My  own  observations  have  on  the  whole  made 
me  somewhat  skeptical  regarding  advantages.  The  argument 
from  economical  grounds  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  force 
in  favor  of  Germany.  The  rise  of  prices  in  the  last  two  years 
has  been  great  enough  to  alter  the  conditions  which  formerly 
obtained  in  university  towns.  If  a  student  will  live  here  as 
he  lives  in  the  eastern  part  of  America,  the  expense  will  not 
be  less,  save  in  the  item  of  amusements.  It  is  true  that 
students  do  live  in  Germany  very  inexpensively  by  submitting 
to  very  inferior  accommodations.  It  has  been  shown  that  a 
man  and  his  wife  can  exist  for  $600  per  year,  but  such  an  exist¬ 
ence  as  this  entails  is  quite  as  possible  in  Boston  or  New 
York.  From  university  statistics  and  personal  inquiry  I 
find  that  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  frugal,  rational  student 
in  Berlin  or  Leipzig  are  at  least  1821  marks,  or  about  $450. 
No  student  should  attempt  a  year  in  Germany  without  adding 
$100  tb  this  amount,  and  few  will  find  themselves  unfettered 
who  do  not  allow  $650  for  the  entire  year.  The  majority 
of  American  students  in  Germany  are  there  for  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose,  are  very  hard  workers,  take  a  high  stand  among  their 
German  fellows,  and  are  favorably  regarded  by  the  professors. 
The  general  advantages  which  accrue  from  foreign  study  and 
travel  are  perhaps  greater  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
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country.  Her  art  treasures  are  great,  her  historical  monu¬ 
ments  are  numerous,  her  people  are  genial,  kind-hearted,  and 
ambitious.  She  has  much  in  common  with  us ;  we  are  both 
Teutonic,  and  this  persists  through  time  and  space.  Berlin  is 
New  York  half  awake,  and  should  an  American  be  half  asleep 
he  might  mistake  the  former  for  the  latter.  But,  recurring  to 
the  question  of  universities,  the  advantages  are  not  so  apparent. 
In  the  last  fifteen  years,  American  universities  have  advanced 
so  much  and  the  German  so  little  that  the  old  gulf  between 
them  is  closing  up,  perhaps  is  closed  up  for  American  students, 
in  all  departments  save  philology  and  medicine.  There  is  a 
general  and  almost  impregnable  superstition  in  America,  and 
even  in  Great  Britain,  about  German  universities  and  scholar¬ 
ship.  I  believe  that  four  out  of  every  five  students  who  have 
been  more  than  one  year  in  the  German  university  will 
ultimately  justify  their  sojourn  there  on  the  ground  that  a  Ger¬ 
man  degree  is  worth  more  and  counts  for  more  than  an  Ameri¬ 
can  degree.  And  this  is  strictly  true.  American  colleges  and 
universities,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are  so  reckless  in  dis¬ 
tributing  their  paper  that  there  is  not  a  single  degree  given  in 
America  that  necessarily  means  anything.  A  degree  from  a 
first  class  German  university  means  something  definite  and 
becomes  more  definite  by  being  itself  graded. 

Mattoon  M.  Curtis. 

Leipzig,  Germany. 
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THE  AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL.  (I) 

The  High  School  is  the  culmination  of  the  American  common 
school  system.  Its  main  office,  though  not  its  only  function, 
is  to  serve  as  the  final  stage  in  the  course  designed  to  prepare 
boys  and  girls  for  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  active  life. 
Taking  its  pupils  from  the  elementary  schools  at  about  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when  by  nine  years  of  previous  school  life  they 
have  acquired  a  considerable  store  of  facts,  and  have  gained 
some  facility  in  the  use  of  their  mental  equipment,  it  proceeds 
to  organize  and  co-ordinate  their  loosely  aggregated  knowledge, 
to  give  strength  and  precision  to  their  mental  faculties  by 
supervising  the  acquisition  of  other  and  more  complex  trains 
of  facts,  and  also  to  develop  additional  powers,  especially  those 
involved  in  the  processes  of  reasoning.  For  four  rich  years 
this  work  is  carried  on,  till  the  pupils  are  sent  forth  at  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  in  the  bloom  of  their  youth,  to  make  for  them¬ 
selves  practical  applications  of  the  principles  which  their  teach¬ 
ers  have  aimed  to  inculcate. 

That  schools  of  this  general  nature  are  a  necessity  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  scarcely  needs  a  word  of  proof.  A  glance  at  educational 
history  shows  that  such  means  of  culture  have  been  demanded 
and  provided  whenever  and  wherever  education  has  been 
highly  valued.  It  is  claimed  that  they  were  common  in  the 
principal  towns  of  Scotland  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 
Professor  Payne  has  pointed  out  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  the  English  Public  School,  the  French  Lycde  and  Colldge 
Communal,  the  German  Gymnasium  and  Reaisc/iule,  the  New 
England  Academy,  and  the  American  High  School  are  all  in- 
titutions  of  the  same  general  type  and  fulfill  the  same  general 
function.  It  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  note  that  this  institution 
meets  the  intellectual  needs  and  aspirations  of  three  such  races 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Latin — the  domi- 
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nant  races  of  the  world.  Nor  is  the  period  of  time  through 
which  this  kind  of  school  has  lived  and  flourished  devoid  of 
meaning.  Eton  was  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Harrow 
in  the  sixteenth,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Comen- 
ius,  the  greatest  educational  benefactor  of  continental  Europe, 
introduced  the  Gymnasium  into  his  plan  for  universal  education. 
Over  so  wide  an  area,  then,  and  through  four  centuries  of  his¬ 
tory,  this  idea  has  had  a  trial,  and  in  point  of  vigor  and  general 
acceptance  its  latter  days  are  its  best  days.  Is  not  this  at  once 
a  most  convincing  proof  of  its  utility  and  necessity,  and  a 
prophecy  of  life  and  honor  long  to  come  ? 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  American  High  School  is  less  than  a  century  old.  It 
is  true  that  the  Public  Latin  School  of  Boston,  the  oldest 
existing  High  School,  which  admirably  represents  the  classical 
side  of  secondary  training,  has  a  history  of  continuous  service 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half ;  but  in  its  earlier,  years  it  was 
rather  a  grammar  school,  so  called,  than  a  free,  public  High 
School.  To  Boston,  however,  belongs  the  honor  of  establish¬ 
ing,  in  1821,  the  first  typical  High  School,  the  English  High 
School,  an  institution  peculiar  to  the  present  century,  repre¬ 
senting  the  best  English  education.  Five  years  later,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
other  High  Schools  began  to  spring  up  in  that  State.  These 
numbered  fully  a  dozen  before  the  idea  was  adopted  by  any 
other  State.  In  1837  Philadelphia  founded  its  Central  High 
School,  and  in  1839  Baltimore  established  its  City  College  (a 
boys’  High  School).  These  city  schools  were  for  boys  only. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Boston,  in  1826,  to  open  a  High 
School  for  girls,  but  after  a  single  year  “the  enterprise  was 
abandoned  because  of  its  great  success ;  to  give  such  an  educa¬ 
tion  to  both  sexes  involved  too  great  expense.”  This  honor 
was  left,  therefore,  to  some  of  the  country  towns,'  and  to 
Philadelphia,  which  city,  after  trying  for  three  years  its  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  High  School  for  boys,  established,  in  1840,  a  simi- 

'  New  Bedford,  in  1827,  opened  a  High  School  for  both  sexes. 
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lar  school  for  girls.  Providence,  in  1843,  opening  its  High 
School,  received  both  boys  and  girls.  It  was  not  until  1849 
that  New  York  founded  its  Free  Academy,  now  known  as  the 
City  College. 

Though  so  modern  an  institution,  the  High  School  is  the 
outgrowth  of  two  ideas  which  are  as  old  as  the  founding  of 
New  England  :  the  responsibility  of  the  State  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  children,  and  a  high  regard  for  liberal  education. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  the  settlement  of  Boston  (April  13,  1635), 
the  people,  in  town  meeting  assembled,  requested  “  Brother 
Philemon  Purmont  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching 
and  nurturing  of  children,”  and  voted  him  in  part  pay  for  his 
services  thirty  acres  of  land.  A  garden  plot  was  also  granted 
to  “Danyell  Maude,  schoolmaster.”  These  men  are  thought 
to  have  been  respectively  the  first  public  and  private  school¬ 
teachers  in  the  colony.  But  the  schools  of  that  time,  while 
free  in  the  sense  that  all  classes  were  at  liberty  to  send  chil¬ 
dren  to  them,  and  public  in  the  sense  that  the  people’s  money 
assisted  in  the  support  of  them,  were  not  what  we  now  term 
free  public  schools.  Their  main  support  came  from  the  fees 
paid  by  the  parents,  and  not  from  public  funds. 

In  the  year  following  (September  8,  1636)  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  voted  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  entire  annual  revenue  of  the  colony,  “toward 
a  school  or  college.”  This  assembly,  over  which  Sir  Henry 
Vane  presided,  is  believed  to  have  been  “the  first  body  in 
which  the  people,  by  their  representatives,  ever  gave  their 
own  money  to  found  a  place  of  education.”  The  founders  of 
the  American  nation  are  thus  seen  to  have  felt  a  responsibility 
for  education  in  its  higher  as  well  as  in  its  lower  aspects.  The 
Massachusetts  School  Law  of  1642  laid  upon  the  several  towns 
(townships)  the  responsibility  for  “  the  training  up  of  children 
in  learning  and  labor.”  But  it  was  in  1647  (November  il) 
that  the  school  system  of  the  colony — the  earliest  system 
established  by  any  community  in  the  new  world — had  its  real 
birth.  In  the  enactment  of  that  year  occurs  the  following 
reference  to  the  germ  of  the  modern  high  school : 
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“  And  it  is  further  ordered  that  where  any  towne  shall  in¬ 
crease  to  the  number  of  100  families  or  householders,  they 
shall  set  up  a  grammar  schoole,  the  master  thereof  being  able 
to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fited  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  provided  that  if  any  towne  neglect  the  performance 
hereof  above  one  yeare,  then  every  such  towne  shall  pay  five 
pounds  to  the  next  schoole,  till  they  shall  perform  this  order.”* 
A  similar  code  was  enacted  in  Connecticut  three  years  later. 

The  “  grammar  school  ”  thus  provided  for  was  an  institution 
that  grew  up  alongside  of  the  earliest  colonial  colleges,  and 
sometimes  antedated  them.  Such  schools  were  intended  to 
prepare  their  pupils  for  the  colleges  by  supplementing  with  a 
classical  training  the  meager  elementary  instruction  received 
in  the  lower  schools  and  at  home.  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe¬ 
matics  were  their  main  studies,  and  in  early  times  seem  to 
have  been  thoroughly  taught.  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  says : 
“  When  scholars  had  so  far  profited  at  the  grammar  schools 
that  they  could  read  any  classical  author  into  English,  and 
readily  make  and  speak  true  Latin,  and  write  it  in  verse  as 
well  as  in  prose,  and  perfectly  decline  the  paradigms  of  nouns 
and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue,  they  were  judged  capable  of 
admission  to  Harvard  College.”  This  standard  speaks  well 
for  the  early  scholarship  of  both  “  grammar  school”  and  col¬ 
lege.  These  ancient  preparatory  schools  derived  their  name 
and  typical  character  from  the  old  cathedral  grammar  schools 
in  England,  or  the  cloister  schools  of  the  monasteries.  They 
were  in  New  England,  however,  intensely  local,  and  only  in 
rare  cases  sufficiently  well  supported  or  endowed  to  become 
permanently  successful.  The  Boston  Latin  School  and  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  Schools  at  New  Haven  and  Cambridge 
were  among  the  earliest  and  best  representatives  of  these  local 
fitting  schools ;  and  Ezekiel  Cheever,  first  at  New  Haven 
(1638)  and  finally  at  Boston  (1708),  was  the  most  famous 
“  master.”  The  time  came,  however,  when  classical  culture 

’  Massachusetts  Colonial  Records,  vol.  ii,  p.  203.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  penalty  of  “  five  pounds  ”  was  equivalent  to  the  work  of  a  common  laborer  for 
two  hundred  days.  By  1718  it  had  been  increased  to  sixty  pounds. 
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suffered  a  decline.  It  was  preserved  in  part  by  the  one  learned 
profession,  that  of  divinity,  but  even  in  this  profession  the 
standard  of  classical  attainments  sank  lamentably  low.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  better  day  began  to 
dawn.  In  particular,  the  founding  of  the  Dummer  School, 
at  Byfield,  Mass.,  in  1763,  and  the  coming  of  Samuel  Moody 
as  master,  mark  a  new  era  in  American  classical  instruction. 

The  long  and  successful  career  of  Master  Moody  at  Byfield 
directly  led  to  the  establishment,  near  the  close  of  the  Rev'olu- 
tion,  of  what  may  be  termed  the  three  oldest  academies,  the 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.,  the  Phillips  Exeter  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  Leicester  Academy  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  town  of  the  same  name.  Each  of  these  originated  as 
foundation  schools  established  by  eminent  civilians ;  but  they 
differed  from  the  grammar  schools  in  granting  no  special  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  towns  in  which  they  were  located.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  at  first  the  leading  one  separating  the 
ancient  grammar  school  from  the  New  England  academy,  but 
there  was  a  further  difference  in  that  the  academy  was  not  of 
necessity  a  preparatory  school  for  college.  Professor  Boone 
is  of  the  opinion  that  these  academies  were  modeled  upon  the 
English  academies  established  by  the  Dissenters  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Act  of  Toleration  (1689),  in  compliance  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Milton  in  his  Tractate  on  Education.  They  certainly 
were  independent  institutions,  unlike  the  grammar  schools,  and 
had  extended  courses.  They  rapidly  multiplied,  especially  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union.  The  British  academies  were  framed  after  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  great  public  schools, — Eton,  Rugby,  and  the  like, 
— where  the  children  of  the  aristocracy  were  trained  ;  but  their 
American  successors  soon  became  closely  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  democratic  communities  which  created  them.  They 
were  kept  near  to  the  people,  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
They  flourished  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  well  into  the  nineteenth.  At  first,  we  have  seen, 
they  were  founded  by  endowments.  Later,  schools  of  the  same 
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name,  and  supplying  an  English  education  of  the  same  high 
grade,  sprang  up  in  many  of  the  important  towns  of  the  East, 
relying  solely  upon  tuition  fees  and  having  a  somewhat  inter¬ 
mittent  existence.  Their  patronage  depended  mainly  upon 
the  local  popularity  of  the  teacher.  In  general,  the  teachers 
of  the  academies  in  their  palmiest  days  were  among  the  finest 
scholars  and  ablest  instructors  in  the  land.  These  institutions 
were,  and  are,  well  adapted  to  serve  as  agents  of  secondary 
education  for  sparsely  settled  communities.  But  after  popu¬ 
lation  began  to  assemble  in  the  large  towns  and  cities,  they,  too, 
suffered  a  decline,  and  were  replaced  in  great  measure  by  pub¬ 
lic  High  Schools.  Not  all  have  disappeared,  however,  but  some 
are  thriving  as  preparatory  schools,  others  as  denominational 
schools,  and  still  others  are  the  main  dependence  of  rural  com¬ 
munities  for  the  supplementing  of  elementary  education. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  academy  can  never  resume 
its  old  place  as  the  chief,  secondary  school  for  the  American 
people. 

/  The  High  School  is  one  of  the  many  products  of  the  seeth¬ 
ing  conflict  of  ideas  which  prevailed  in  the  first  third  of  the 
present  century.  For  this  period  was  one  of  great  change 
and  abundant  growth.  In  the  four  decades  following  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution,  population  had  trebled. 
The  cities  had  increased  from  six  to  twenty-six,  and  now  (1830) 
contained  one-sixteenth  of  all  the  people.  The  original  thir¬ 
teen  States  had  become  twenty-four,  and  their  original  area 
had  expanded  five-fold.  Commerce  and  manufactures  were 
feeling  the  impulse  forward.  Canals  threaded  the  country  for 
sixteen  hundred  miles,  and  railroads  grew  from  the  four  miles 
at  Quincy  in  1826  to  a  thousand  miles  in  1835.  In  intellectual 
aspects,  also,  the  nation  was  experiencing  a  renaissance.  Some 
thirty  colleges  had  their  origin  in  this  period,  and  in  older  in¬ 
stitutions  new  departments,  as  of  medicine,  law,  and  modern 
languages,  were  added.  Where  there  were  but  thirty-five 
newspapers  in  1775,  not  less  than  a  thousand  existed  in  1830. 
Professor  Boone  well  says,  “  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  were  born  and  reared  statesmen  and  soldiers ;  not  less 
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did  the  years  following  give  scholars  and  authors  and  teachers, 
tradesmen  and  benefactors,  professional  and  scientific  men.” 

These  were  days  of  great  diversity  of  opinion  on  many 
points  relating  to  social,  political,  and  commercial  progress; 
but  on  one  point  all  agreed — that  intelligence  is  necessary  to 
citizenship  in  a  free  nation.  “  In  proportion  as  the  structure 
of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,”  said  Washing¬ 
ton,  “it  is  necessary  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlight- 
ened.”  Jefferson  held  that  “the  diffusion  of  light  and  educa¬ 
tion  are  the  resources  most  to  be  relied  on  for  ameliorating  the  > 
condition,  promoting  the  virtue,  and  advancing  the  happiness 
of  man.”  Men  in  public  life  and  in  humbler  stations  alike 
cherished  such  views.  It  was  a  doctrine  of  common  belief,  not 
a  personal  opinion  alone,  which  Chancellor  Kent  expressed 
when  he  said  that  “  the  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the 
world  uneducated  defrauds  the  community  of  a  useful 
citizen  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance.”  It  was  out  of  such  . 
elevated  sentiments  that  by  natural  evolution  sprang  the  idea 
of  universal,  liberal,  and  public  education.  In  the  consequent 
enthusiasm  for  popular  education,  old  agencies  were  made 
more  efficient  and  new  ones  were  devised,  discussed,  and  put 
in  operation.  During  these  years  multitudes  of  the  educa¬ 
tional,  benevolent,  and  literary  institutions  that  are  now  so 
flourishing,  had  their  beginning. 

One  marked  result  of  the  agitation  of  these  times  was  the 
better  organization  of  the  State  systems  of  public  education 
which  had  been  established  earlier,  and  the  extension  of  them 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  densely  populated  centers.  It 
was  easily  seen  that  to  the  elementary  schools  there  might 
well  be  added  larger  opportunities  for  learning,  when  the 
number  who  could  avail  themselves  of  such  advantages  was 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  increased  expense.  The  academies 
and  other  private  schools  of  like  grade  were  reaching  but  a 
favored  few,  for  tuition  fees  and  boarding  expenses  shut  out 
the  masses.  Moreover,  the  control  of  such  schools  was  not  in 
public  hands.  The  school  officers,  elected  by  the  people, 
preferred  to  expend  the  people’s  money  on  schools  whose 
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courses  and  methods  of  instruction  they  themselves  could 
shape,  instead  of  strengthening  by  their  gifts  establishments 
controlled  by  close  corporations  on  previous  foundations. 
Hence  sprung  up  here  and  there  in  the  cities  free  public 
schools,  similar  to  the  academies  in  courses  and  in  actual 
work,  but  having  an  organic  connection  with  the  public 
schools  below  them.  These  soon  received  the  name  of  High 
Schools.  Doubtless  the  academies  were  the  models  on  which 
they  were  formed,  but  they  were  also  an  expansion  of  the 
elementary  schools  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  secondary 
education.  They  were  free  in  the  fullest  sense  to  all ;  there 
was  no  fee  to  be  paid,  no  social  bar  across  the  door.  Intel¬ 
lectual  fitness  was  the  sole  requisite  for  entrance.  They  were 
also  public  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the  term,  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  taxation  and  controlled  by  the  people  through 
officials  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Such  they  have 
ever  continued  to  be. 

Allusion  has  previously  been  made  to  the  first  of  these 
High  Schools  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Provi¬ 
dence.  From  these  urban  centers  they  gradually  spread  in 
every  direction  over  the  Northern  States,  and  particularly 
through  New  England  and  the  regions  whither  New  Eng¬ 
landers  had  gone.  Massachusetts  is  the  only  commonwealth 
which  has  mandatory  legislation  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  High  Schools.  This  measure,  initiated  in  1647,  assumed 
nearly  its  present  form  in  1826.  It  calls  for  a  High  School  of 
a  certain  kind  in  all  towns  of  500  families  or  more,  and  one  of 
a  higher  grade  in  every  town  of  4000  or  more  inhabitants. 
These  schools  are  to  be  kept  ten  months  or  longer  each  year, 
exclusive  of  vacations.  The  appreciation  in  which  this  sort 
of  school  is  held  in  the  State  which  gave  it  birth  is  shown  by 
one  significant  fact :  all  the  towns  thus  required  to  maintain 
High  Schools  are  found  to  have  them,  and  also  more  than 
forty  others.  Of  the  entire  population  of  the  State  more  than 
nine-tenths  live  in  the  towns  and  cities  maintaining  High 
Schools,  and  half  the  remainder,  at  least,  within  easy  reach  of 
s'tch  schools. 
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Many  States  have  permissive  legislation  under  which  the 
number  of  High  Schools  is  constantly  growing.  The  policy 
of  certain  States,  of  which  Massachusetts  and  Maine  are  ex¬ 
amples,  seems  to  be  to  encourage  the  several  towns  to  create 
a  large  number  of  High  Schools,  some  of  them  of  low  grade, 
and  thus  to  bring  these  schools  within  reach  of  all  or  nearly 
all  their  population.  In  Massachusetts  alone  there  are  236 
schools  called  High  Schools.  Ohio  has  nearly  twice  as  many. 
Other  States,  like  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  which  support  by 
public  funds  a  State  University,  have  legislation  which  aims 
to  secure  the  creation  by  local  communities  of  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  High  Schools,  each  able  to  give  adequate  preparation 
for  entrance  to  college.  More  than  half  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tions  specify  High  Schools  as  objects  of  legislative  and  general 
interest.  In  one  State  (Georgia)  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
constitutional  provision  forbidding  any  except  the  elementary 
branches  being  taught  in  the  public  schools  at  the  charge  of 
the  public  funds.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  (New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  And  Pennsylvania),  sixty-four 
out  of  every  thousand  pupils  in  public  schools  are  in  the  High 
Schools.  As  one  goes  westward  the  ratio  decreases,  and  in 
the  South,  High  Schools  are  not  numerous.  There  seem  to 
be  no  statistics  at  present  available  by  which  to  determine  how 
many  High  Schools  there  are  in  this  country,  but  there  are 
indications  that  the  number  is  regularly  increasing.  One  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  way  of  exact  statistics  on  this  point  is  the  lack,  in 
many  States,  of  any  well-defined  line,  outside  of  the  cities, 
separating  High  Schools  from  those  of  a  lower  grade.  In  nu¬ 
merous  rural  districts,  schools,  and  even  the  studies  of  individ¬ 
uals,  are  of  a  mixed  primary  and  secondary  character. 

THE  PUPILS  AND  THEIR  PREPARATION. 

The  High  School  in  America  draws  its  pupils  from  all 
classes  of  society.  In  some  communities  it  is  the  only  second¬ 
ary  school,  and  there  is  demand  for  no  other.  In  other  locali¬ 
ties  private  schools  of  similar  grade  exist,  to  which  for  social 
or  denominational  reasons  the  boys  and  girls  of  certain  fami- 
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lies  are  sent  in  preference.  In  general  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  communities  maintaining  the  best  public  High  Schools 
are  also  those  which  have  the  best  private  secondary  schools. 
The  majority  of  High  School  pupils  come  from  the  great  mid¬ 
dle  class  of  the  land,  which  may  be  said  to  include  all  but  the 
very  poor  and  the  very  rich.  Some  seven  years  ago  an  investi¬ 
gation  was  made  concerning  something  over  a  thousand  pupils 
in  the  High  Schools  of  Worcester,  Medford,  Melrose,  Stone- 
ham,  and  East  Boston,  representing  fairly  the  High  Schools  of 
Massachusetts.  Of  these  pupils,  25  per  cent,  were  children  of 
parents  who  pay  only  a  poll  tax,  or  none  at  all ;  64  per  cent, 
were  children  of  parents  taxed  for  $3000  or  less ;  about  75 
per  cent,  had  parents  taxed  for  less  than  $5000 ;  and  but  13^ 
per  cent,  were  of  parents  paying  a  tax  on  more  than  $10,000. 
A  recent  speaker  has  estimated  that  five-eighths  of  the  High 
School  pupils  of  the  country  are  children  of  the  laboring 
classes.  Certainly  many  of.them  come  from  homes  in  which 
the  parents  make  genuine  and  prolonged  sacrifices  to  secure  for 
their  children  a  much  more  liberal  education  than  fell  to  their 
own  lot.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  boys 
and  girls  from  the  wealthiest  families  in  the  town  sitting  in  the 
High  School  side  by  side  with  children  of  the  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  by  those  families,  and  all  receiving  precisely  the  same 
instruction  and  treatment.  The  school  is  thus  strongly  demo¬ 
cratic  in  its  influence,  and  becomes  a  nurse  of  right  feeling  of 
class  for  class,  or  rather  of  individual  for  individual,  which  is 
even  better.  After  a  score  of  years  of  service  in  public 
High  Schools,  attended  by  both  sexes,  the  writer  has  yet  to 
see  the  first  instance  of  serious  harm  resulting  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  these  schools  of  young  people  from  families  of  dif¬ 
ferent  social  strata.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  land  where  per- 
*  sonal  ability  is  the  chief  criterion  of  success,  and  where  class 
distinctions  are  so  little  regarded,  and  especially  where  social 
position  is  so  likely  to  be  altered,  or  even  reversed,  within  a 
generation,  it  is  most  helpful  to  the  young  people  of  all 
classes  to  know  their  fellows  for  their  real  worth.  This 
service  to  the  rising  generation  is  admirably  performed  in 
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every  community  by  the  public  schools,  and  most  effectually 
by  the  public  High  School. 

The  system  of  grading  which  is  most  common  in  the  public 
schools  assumes  five  years  as  the  age  of  entrance  to  the  primary 
school,  and  provides  nine  grades,  each  detaining  the  pupil  for 
a  year,  for  the  completion  of  the  elementary  course.  The 
pupil  who  should  proceed  methodically  over  this  course  would 
thus  pass  from  the  last  stage  of  the  elementary  work,  i.c.y 
from  what  is  termed  the  grammar  school — to  the  High  School 
at  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  Practically,  however,  the  average 
age  of  entrance  in  most  city  High  Schools  is  a  half  year  or  a 
year  more ;  but  there  are  extremes,  of  rare  occurrence,  when 
a  pupil  enters  the  high  school  at  as  low  an  age  as  twelve  and 
as  high  as  sixteen. 

By  the  time  of  completing  the  elementary  course,  and  as  a 
preparation  for  his  future  High  School  work,  the  pupil  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  familiarity  with  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
geography,  American  history,  grammar,  including  spelling,  and 
the  writing  of  a  fair  hand.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in 
many  schools  this  work  is  well  done,  and  in  others  but  poorly  ; 
that  in  every  group  of  grammar  school  graduates  some  are 
well  prepared  for  advanced  study,  others  have  nearly  reached 
the  limit  of  their  development,  in  an  academic  sense,  and  not 
a  few  have  in  some  part  wasted  their  opportunities.  The 
teaching  in  lower  grades  has  been  improved  within  recent 
years,  especially  in  what  are  termed  primary  schools,  and  in 
many  schools  the  development  of  power,  rather  than  the  mere 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  now  the  main  aim.  For  pupils 
thus  trained  the  transition  to  higher  grades  is  obviously  less 
abrupt,  and  accompanied  by  less  strain,  than  in  the  case  of 
children  poorly  equipped.  The  school  system,  however,  still 
needs  a  closer  adjustment  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
grammar  and  High  Schools.  Evidently  this  adjustment  will 
be  easier  if  the  passage  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  High 
School  be  in  the  main  a  change  from  the  elementary  study  of 
certain  subjects  to  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  same,  rather 
than  a  step  from  one  subject  to  another  which  is  both  more 
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complex  and  of  a  different  nature.  For  some  unexplained 
reason,  altogether  too  few  pupils  enter  the  High  School  really 
knowing  how  to  study.  President  Dwight  declares  that  a 
youth  should  have  learned  this  lesson  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
but  this  is  an  ideal  to  which  there  are  comparatively  few  prac- 
1  tical  responses. 

I  The  decision  as  to  what  pupils  shall  enter  the  High  School 

often  rests  with  the  local  school  committees,  and  not  with  the 
teachers  from  whom  these  pupils  come  or  those  to  whom  they 
are  to  go.  As  these  committees  are  elective,  it  follows  that 
they  are  sometimes  sensitive  to  the  wishes  of  ambitious 
parents,  and  lenient  to  deficiencies  in  preparation.  They  even 
'  boldly  assert  on  occasion  that  all  who  have  completed  the  last 

year  in  the  highest  grammar  grade  should,  without  regard  to 
"  any  tests  of  fitness,  be  “promoted”  to  the  High  School.  But 

[  more  frequently  a  judicious  consultation  of  the  representative 

■  of  the  committee  and  the  principal  teachers  of  the  grammar 

j  schools  determines  the  composition  of  the  group  of  pupils  who 

■  enter  the  High  School;  very  rarely  do  the  High  School 

teachers  themselves  have  any  voice  in  the  matter. 

PROGRAMMES  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

I  On  entering  the  High  School  the  pupil  usually  has  a  choice 

offered  him  of  two  or  more  courses.  If  his  parents  wish  him 
to  be  prepared  for  college,  his  time  for  the  four  years  will  be 
chiefly  spent  upon  Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  geometry,  and  the 
English  language  and  literature,  together  with  other  subjects 
required  by  the  particular  college  selected ;  among  these  may 
'  be  history,  French,  German,  and  physical  science.  This  course 

is  often  styled  the  classical  or  college  preparatory  course.  It 
requires  four  years,  at  least,  and  in  many  schools  a  subsequent 
'  year  of  post-graduate  study  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the 

requirements  of  the  more  exigent  colleges,  unless  the  student 
has  exceptionally  good  ability  and  health.  The  few  High 
Schools  which  have  as  their  sole  work  the  fitting  of  pupils  for 
college,  withdraw  their  pupils  from  the  grammar  schools  two 
years  or  more  before  their  elementary  studies  would  naturally 
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'I  end,  and  keep  them  for  six  years.  By  far  the  greater  number 

i  of  High  School  pupils  do  not  go  to  college,  but  pursue  what 

i  may  be  termed  a  general  course.  This  usually  includes,  in 

Ij  mathematics,  elementary  algebra  through  quadratics,  elemen- 

:  tary  plane  geometry,  and  a  review  of  arithmetic;  three  or  four 

jj  years  of  Latin;  a  year  of  French  or  of  German;  a  year  of 

'  general  history  ;  a  year  of  physics,  or  a  half  year  of  botany  and 

[  a  half  year  of  zoology ;  a  year  of  chemistry ;  and  a  varying 

It  amount  of  study — from  one  to  four  years — of  the  English 

I  language  and  literature.  In  most  schools  provision  is  made 

fi;  for  the  substitution  of  other  studies  for  the  Latin  required  in 

j'i  '  the  general  course,  forming  what  is  often  termed  the  English 

I  course.  In  place  of  the  Latin  various  substitutes  are  found, 

sometimes  a  modern  language,  or  additional  English  study,  or 
[!i  book-keeping  and  an  increased  amount  of  science  teaching, 

iti;  In  some  schools  the  English  course  occupies  a  year  less  time 

j!i  than  that  offering  Latin.  In  a  very  few  schools  a  briefer 

I  course  still,  often  called  the  business  course,  covers  but  two 

Ij!’  years.  This  has  not  been  found  altogether  satisfactory  where 

f adopted. 

r;i  Reference  to  the  published  programmes  of  various  High 

i  1'  Schools  would  illustrate  the  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  the 

ill  High  School  idea  is  working  out  its  evolution.  This  variety  of 

f  rj  plans,  which  must  seem  so  strange  to  European  observers,  is  a 

•jlil  natural  consequence  of  the  American  doctrine  that  the  responsi- 

j  jlj  bility  for  the  schools  rests  with  the  local  authorities  rather  than 

i!i:j  with  the  central  government.  The  national  officers  have  no 

jijl  control  over  the  public  schools  in  the  States.  The  State  gov- 

1  !!;:  ernments,  moreover,  simply  see  to  it  that  the  local  communi- 

i;:|  ties  (towns  and  cities  in  the  East,  and  counties  elsewhere)  es- 

I  ,  tablish  and  maintain  schools,  but  do  not  usually  enforce  uni¬ 


formity  of  courses  or  methods,  and  are  not  often  careful  to 
secure  helpful  inspection  of  the  schools.  The  character  of  the 
public  schools,  therefore,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  public  High 
School,  registers  quite  well  the  degree  of  culture  of  each  local 
community.  In  each  case  the  opinions  of  the  school  board 
determine  the  course  of  study  for  the  school.  Teachers  have 
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nominally  no  power  in  the  matter,  though  virtually  they  exert 
considerable  influence  in  the  decision  of  questions  relating  to 
the  internal  management  of  the  school,  such  as  courses  of 
study  and  methods  of  instruction.  Unfortunately  teachers  are 
by  no  means  agreed  upon  many  questions  concerning  High 
School  courses.  From  these  conditions  there  can  be  no  result 
but  wide  variety.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  varying  inter¬ 
ests  of  communities  call  for  different  courses  of  study  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  but  child  nature  is  so  nearly  the  same  everywhere 
that  some  degree  of  unity  seems  possible,  as  it  certainly  is  de¬ 
sirable. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  American  High 
Schools  is  by  no  means  uniform.  The  principals  of  these 
schools,  particularly  in  the  East,  are  generally  men  of  collegiate 
training,  and  their  assistants  are  usually  men  and  women  who, 
if  they  have  not  been  to  college  or  a  scientific  school,  have 
graduated  from  some  secondary  institution.  The  High  School 
teachers  commonly  receive  the  largest  salaries  paid  by  the 
town  for  instruction,  and  not  infrequently  represent  the  union 
of  sound  learning  with  ripe  experience  in  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  smaller  schools,  especially  in  the  South  and  West, 
are  to  be  found,  on  the  other  hand,  youthful  teachers  whose 
studies  are  not  yet  complete  and  whose  experience  is  near  its 
beginning.  Owing  to  peculiarly  American  conditions,  very 
little  has  yet  been  done  in  colleges  or  normal  schools  for  the 
provision  of  men  and  women  suitably  equipped  for  High 
School  teaching — that  is  to  say,  having  at  the  outset  high 
scholarship  and  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
teaching,  derived  both  from  theoretical  study  and  from  ob¬ 
servation  of  good  models.  But  there  are  plain  signs  of  a  rising 
public  demand  in  this  direction,  and  preparations  are  in  pro¬ 
gress  for  meeting  it. 

The  High  School  teachers  of  the  present  generation,  having 
worked  out  the  problems  of  their  daily  tasks  with  little  help 
save  that  which  comes  from  intelligent  reading,  and  from  con¬ 
tact  with  their  fellows  in  school  or  at  educational  gatherings, 
have  not  all  attained  ideal  success  as  instructors.  They  are. 
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however,  progressive  in  spirit,  and,  in  the  main,  worthy  of  the 
prominence  accorded  them  in  educational  circles.  An  inspec¬ 
tor  in  one  of  the  States  in  which  High  Schools  most  abound, 
says:  “Of  the  High  School  men  of  the  State,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  all  the  more  striking  by  contrast,  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly.  They  are  scholarly  in  tastes  and  habits,  gentlemanly 
in  bearing,  cultivated  in  speech,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to 
their  work.  I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  have  made  their  acquaint¬ 
ance.  To  be  in  th'eir  presence  and  under  their  instruction  for 
a  series  of  years  is  a  rare  good  fortune;  and  coming, as  it  does, 
at  that  critical  period  of  life  when  the  boys  and  girls  are  just 
creating  their  ideals  of  character,  it  fitly  crowns  the  beneficent 
influences  exerted  by  the  public  schools.” 

The  most  thorough  work  is  undoubtedly  done  in  Latin. 
Here  the  aim  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  observe  the  form  quickly, 
to  distinguish  minute  differences,  through  the  form  to  discern 
the  relation,  to  select  the  probable  from  among  the  possible 
relations,  and  finally  to  clothe  the  newly  discovered  thought  in 
the  best  English  words  and  idioms.  This  process,  calling  for 
close  application  and  unceasing  intellectual  alertness,  results 
in  a  true  culture.  In  recent  years  sight-reading  has  been 
given  a  prominent  place  in  classical  instruction,  to  the  immense 
gain  of  the  pupil.  But  there  is  still  much  plodding  in  the  nar¬ 
row  paths  of  grammatical  drill,  without  a  glance  into  the  more 
inviting  fields  of  derivation,  history,  mythology,  and  colloqiiia. 
The  modern  languages  are  taught  mainly  by  reading  and  trans¬ 
lation,  but  practice  in  conversation  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 
number  of  schools  in  which  French  or  German  is  habitually 
employed  in  the  class-room,  after  the  first  few  weeks  in  those 
subjects,  is  not  now  small.  There  has  been  a  most  salutary 
revival  of  interest  in  the  English  language  and  literature  within 
the  past  decade,  resulting  both  in  the  extension  of  the  time 
devoted  to  the  subject  and  in  marked  improvement  in  methods 
and  results.  The  best  schools  now  require  this  study  in  some 
form  throughout  the  course.  Two  tendencies  prevail:  on  the 
one  hand  to  magnify  the  art  of  composition  as  compared  with 
grammatical  analysis ;  and  on  the  other  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
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quaintance  with  good  literature,  and  a  love  for  it,  instead  of 
memorizing  historical  facts  about  books  and  their  authors. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  before  the  High  School 
will  send  forth  its  graduates  equipped  with  facile  pens  and 
ready  tongues,  able  upon  demand  to  use  the  mother-tongue 
with  accuracy  and  grace. 

In  science  studies  modifications  of  the  experimental  method 
are  driving  from  the  best  schools  the  former  practice  of 
memorizing  text-books  with  the  accompaniment  of  illustrative 
experiments.  Costly  apparatus  in  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  is  being  replaced  by  laboratories  more  simply  fitted 
with  sets  of  implements  by  which  objects  and  specimens  may 
be  observed  and  tested  by  the  pupils  themselves,  who  then 
are  trained  to  record  their  observations,  to  draw  inferences,  to 
generalize,  and,  finally,  to  express  with  accuracy  the  results 
they  reach.  Similar  work  is  done  in  botany,  zoology,  and 
geology.  But  a  vast  number  of  schools  are  yet  inadequately 
equipped  for  genuine  scientific  work,  and  too  many  teachers 
have  not  yet  been  taught  how  to  secure  such  work  from  their 
pupils.  Scientific  study  in  the  High  Schools  is  further  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  absence  of  elementary  instruction  in  natural 
science  in  lower  grades,  and  by  the  undue  amount  and  variety 
of  work  usually  imposed  on  teachers  of  science.  Mathematics 
is  universally  taught  in  the  three  forms  of  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry.  In  the  first,  the  aim  is  chiefly  to  keep  the 
pupil  familiar  with  numerical  processes  and  to  train  him  in 
rapid  computation.  In  this  the  schools  are  not  more  than 
fairly  successful.  Algebra  is  better  taught  and  by  its  severer 
demands  furnishes  a  valuable  discipline.  In  geometry,  atten¬ 
tion  is  commonly  confined  to  plane  figures.  A  marked  im¬ 
provement  is  taking  place  in  methods,  resulting  in  superior 
intellectual  growth  on  the  part  of  the  more  robust  minds,  but 
leaving  the  duller  half  with  little  gain.  The  memorizing  of 
printed  demonstrations  is  giving  way  before  the  solving  of 
original  problems  and  the  working  out  at  sight  of  unstudied 
theorems.  In  some  few  schools  practical  applications  are 
made  in  surveying.  Increased  attention  is  being  given  to 
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history,  especially  in  its  application  to  the  science  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  main  reliance  here  is  yet  upon  the  reproduction 
of  the  text  of  compendiums  of  history,  but  in  a  few  schools 
teachers  use  these  as  mines  from  which  they  lead  the  pupils 
to  draw  the  materials,  and  by  self-activity  to  combine  them 
into  finished  products  of  historical  knowledge.  Frequently 
the  study  is  made  objective  by  an  extensive  use  of  pictures, 
maps,  and  other  helps,  and  is  broadened  in  sweep  by  col¬ 
lateral  reading.  Recitations  are  devoted  not  only  to  the 
testing  of  the  content  of  the  pupil’s  mind,  but  quite  as  much, 
by  well-selected  topics  and  well-planned  questions,  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  aptitude  in  discerning  historical  relations.  The 
study  of  civil  government  naturally  attracts  American  boys, 
who  in  two  or  three  years  will  find  themselves  complete 
citizens,  and  scarcely  less  interests  their  sisters.  Much  is 
done  here  by  object  lessons  in  the  legislative  halls,  council 
chambers,  and  court  rooms  themselves,  whither  pupils  are 
taken  by  their  teachers  to  observe  the  processes  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  actual  operation. 

On  the  whole  there  is  a  positive  tendency  to  secure  in 
High  School  instruction  the  cultivation  of  the  mental 
powers,  and  only  incidentally  to  store  the  memory  with  facts. 
The  results  secured  are  directly  proportional  to  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  teacher  and  his  skill  in  making  the  most  of  his 
material  and  opportunities.  Those  engaged  in  the  work  gather 
some  comfort,  however,  from  hearing  the  men  and  women  of 
the  colleges  assert,  as  they  do  with  earnestness,  that  they  find 
the  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  better  done  than  that 
of  the  elementary  schools. 

Ray  Greene  Huling. 

High  School, 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL. 

All  education  is,  in  a  sense,  education  of  will.  Of  course,  for 
scientific  exactness,  we  distinguish  will  from  other  activities 
of  mind,  and  we  may  for  convenience  here  assume  the  ordi¬ 
nary  psychological  division  into  intelligence,  emotion  and 
will ;  but  it  is  an  elementary  commonplace  of  psychology,  that, 
though  these  activities  are  distinguishable  in  thought,  they 
are  not  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  usually  separated  in  men¬ 
tal  life.  Will  is  therefore  not  to  be  conceived  as  an  activity 
in  itself,  capable  of  being  isolated  from  intelligence  and  emo¬ 
tion.  In  such  isolation  it  is  an  unreal  abstraction,  it  is  merely 
the  abstract  concept  which  physical  science  finds  useful  for  its 
purposes  under  the  name  of  force.  As  a  concrete  reality,  will 
is  active  intelligence  stimulated  by  emotion  :  or,  as  it  may 
equally  well  be  described,  it  is  active  emotion  directed  by  in¬ 
telligence. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  general  relation  of  intelligence 
’  and  emotion  to  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  practical 
relation  into  which  they  are  brought  in  educational  processes. 
The  education  of  intelligence  is  an  exertion  of  will  in  direct¬ 
ing  intelligence  to  particular  objects;  the  education  of  emo¬ 
tion  is  an  exertion  of  will  for  the  suppression  of  feelings  that 
are  inimical,  and  the  stimulation  of  those  that  are  favorable,  to 
the  well-being  of  man.  All  education  is  thus,  in  a  sense,  edu¬ 
cation  of  will. 

But  this  very  fact  implies  that  will  is  not  to  be  conceived  as 
'  a  force  working  in  vacuo.  It  must  have  material  to  work  upon 
— an  object  to  be  willed  ;  and  such  object  or  material  can  be 
obtained  only  from  intelligence  and  emotion.  Moreov.,i,  edu¬ 
cation  does  not  consist  of  sporadic,  transient  acts,  that  are  per¬ 
formed  without  connection  in  any  rational  plan,  and  without 
leaving  any  trace  behind.  It  aims  at  creating  those  tenden¬ 
cies  which  we  call  by  such  names  as  faculties,  capacities,  dex- 
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terities,  habits  ;  in  a  word,  it  seeks  to  develop  a  power  of  per. 
forming,  without  effort  and  even  without  thought,  actions 
which  at  first  can  be  performed  only  with  deliberate  attention, 
if  not  with  painful  fatigue.  But  for  this  power,  life  would 
not  only  lose  all  its  pleasantness,  it  would  cease.  If  after 
performing  an  action  a  hundred  times  it  required  as  much 
effort  as  at  first,  no  man  could  get  through  his  day ;  he 
could  not  meet  the  most  essential  wants  of  hourly  existence. 
This  power  forms  the  supreme  reward  of  our  educational 
labor ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  excellence  developed  by  educa¬ 
tion,  is  of  the  nature  of  habit. 

But  if  will  is  merely  an  abstract  potentiality  until  it  has 
received  its  material  from  intelligence  and  emotion,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  there  can  be  any  special  education  of  the  will. 
To  answer  this  it  must  be  observed  that,  ordinarily  in  educa¬ 
tion,  we  give  prominence  to  the  intelligence  or  emotion  which 
is  to  be  educated.  Then  the  education  is  intellectual  or  emo- 
tional ;  it  is  a  habit  of  intelligence  or  of  sentiment  that  we  are 
seeking  to  cultivate.  But  we  may  also  abstract  from  what  is 
being  educated,  and  reflect  on  the  educative  power — the 
power  that  directs  the  education.  We  may  inquire  how  that 
povver  is  itself  to  be  educated,  so  that  it  may  be  applied 
promptly  and  effectually  to  any  material  of  intelligence  or 
emotion.  Such  an  education  of  the  will  places  the  copestone 
on  the  whole  educational  building.  It  determines  the  charac¬ 
ter  which  forms  the  guerdon  or  the  doom  of  every  man  ;  for 
character,  as  we  are  reminded  in  the  often  quoted  saying  of 
Novalis,  is  a  completely  formed  will. 

To  get  at  the  processes  by  which  this  result  is  attained  we 
must  clear  away  various  scientific  problems  which  are  connected 
with  the  process,  but  need  not  be  allowed  to  complicate  the  edu¬ 
cational  problem  itself.  For  educational  science  does  not  re¬ 
quire  us  here  to  go  beyond  unquestionable  facts.  It  requires  as 
its  data  merely  the  fact  of  voluntary  action  and  the  fact  of  habit, 
comprehending  of  course  the  process  by  which  habit  is  formed. 
We  do  not  require  to  go  beyond  these  facts  into  the  theories 
by  which  they  are  explained  in  any  department  of  science. 
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physical,  physiological,  or  even  psychological.  It  is  not  of 
course  meant  that  such  scientific  theories  will  not  enable  us  to 
understand  more  fully  the  facts  which  they  explain,  or  to  see 
more  clearly  the  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  our  methods  of 
education.  It  is  meant  merely  that  educational  science  must 
not  wait  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  theories  about  volition 
and  habit,  it  must  be  founded  upon  undisputed  facts. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  primary  fact — voluntary 
action.  Volition,  it  is  well  known,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
most  intractable  problem — the  problem  which  involves  all 
other  problems — in  the  range  of  human  speculation.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  of  infinite  specu¬ 
lative  interest  in  its  bearing  upon  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
man;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  may  be  of  infinite  value  in 
educational  practice  to  know  whether  a  volition  is  simply  a 
natural  event  absolutely  determined,  like  any  other,  by  its 
antecedents  in  time,  or  whether,  in  the  act  of  willing,  man 
comes  into  touch  with  an  order  transcending  the  order  of  time, 
and  draws  his  inspiration  from  that  higher  source. 

But  the  educationist  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
this  problem  has  not  as  yet  met  with  any  solution  which  is 
near  being  universally  accepted ;  and  therefore  he  must  still 
base  educational  methods  only  on  such  assumptions  as  will  be 
accepted  equally  by  the  champions  and  by  the  assailants  of 
Free  Will.  Now,  what  is  universally  admitted  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  volition  ?  All  are  agreed  that  it  is  an  action 
done  with  a  view  to  some  end ;  and  this  conception  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purposes  at  present.  Before  proceeding  to 
an  analysis  of  the  conception,  it  is  necessary  only  to  observe 
further,  that  the  end  to  which  a  volition  points  is  generally, 
or  rather  always,  complicated.  The  agent  not  only  aims  at  a 
simple  end  which  he  desires  to  attain,  but  he  seeks  a  nearer 
end  or,  more  commonly,  a  series  of  nearer  ends,  which  form 
intermediate  steps,  that  is,  as  we  call  them,  means,  toward  the 
attainment  of  his  ultimate  end.  This  conception  of  volition 
indicates  the  main  steps  in  the  process  of  educating  the  will. 

I.  Obviously  the  first  step  is  an  education  of  intelligence; 
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that  is  to  say,  the  agent  must  form  a  clear  cognition  of  the 
end  he  has  in  view,  as  well  as  of  the  means  by  which  the  end 
is  to  be  attained. 

I.  In  very  early  life  end  and  means  alike  must  be  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  region  of  muscular  activity;  and  an  appreci¬ 
able  amount  of  subsequent  educational  labor  might  be  saved, 
if  those  who  have  charge  of  infancy  were  taught  to  begin 
training  the  child  to  control  his  muscles  voluntarily  almost 
from  the  very  first.  Of  course  little  can  be  done  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  life  ;  almost  nothing,  in  fact,  till  the  power 
of  visual  perception  has  been  acquired,  because  the  most  valu¬ 
able  movements  must  be  directed  by  visual  images.  Even 
the  culture  of  visual  perception,  however,  might  itself  be 
considerably  quickened  by  early  training  of  the  eye ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  complex  cognition  which  we 
call  vision  draws  an  important  factor  from  muscular  sensation, 
and  the  first  step  toward  distinct  vision  is  the  power  of  volun¬ 
tarily  co-ordinating  the  movements  of  the  eyes  so  as  to  fix 
them  steadily  on  one  point.  Something  might  be  done  to 
cultivate  this  power  very  soon  after  birth  by  holding  and  mov¬ 
ing  slowly  before  the  eyes  any  brilliant  object  of  simple  out¬ 
line,  trying  to  attract  the  eyes  toward  it,  and  to  make  them 
follow  its  movements.  There  is  no  reason  why  training  of 
this  nature  might  not  bring  on  at  an  earlier  date  the  important 
achievement  of  nursery  life,  by  which  the  child  first  begins  to 
“notice  things.” 

But  muscular  control  is  not  guided  solely  by  the  eye.  Such 
guidance,  indeed,  is  of  the  highest  value  ;  but  underlying  all 
direction  from  extrinsic  sources  is  that  which  the  muscles  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  form  of  sensibility  now  commonly  known  as 
the  muscular  sense.  The  educationist  may  at  present  over¬ 
look  the  conflicting  physiological  theories,  which  profess  to 
explain  this  sensibility.  For  him  it  is  enough  that  we  can 
feel,  even  when  we  do  not  or  cannot  see,  muscular  movement. 
In  this  sensibility  there  are  vast  differences  between  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  and  these  differences  are  often  congenital,  often  hered¬ 
itary.  But  education  can  only  make  the  best  use  of  such 
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natural  organization  as  forms  the  inheritance  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  and  it  will  be  found  in  the  long  run  that  the  greatest 
differences  are  due  to  the  use  which  each  individual  makes  of  this 
inheritance.  The  tortoise  may  at  any  time  outstrip  the  hare. 

It  is  therefore  extremely  important  to  begin  the  voluntary 
direction  of  muscle  as  early  as  possible,  and  an  early  beginning 
is  all  the  more  important,  as  without  direction  a  child  is  sure 
to  strike  into  ways  that  are  opened  up  by  natural,  unthinking 
impulse.  The  newborn  infant’s  actions  are  all  purely  reflex, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  activity  of  a  child  continues  to  be 
mainly  of  this  non-voluntary  character.  That  is  to  say,  the 
impressions  made  upon  afferent  nerves  complete  their  circuit 
by  diffusing  their  influence  along  motor  nerves,  sometimes 
with  a  sensation  of  the  afferent  stimulus,  or  (as  some  hold)  of 
the  efferent  discharge,  but  quite  as  often  with  no  sensation  at 
all.  The  result  is,  that  stimuli  find  an  outlet  in  all  sorts  of  un¬ 
intelligent,  aimless  directions.  This  is  observable,  not  only  in 
the  meaningless  wrigglings  of  an  infant’s  limbs,  but  in  useless 
muscular  disturbances  all  through  life.  You  may  see  it  in  the 
comical  twisting  of  features  as  well  as  in  other  needless  ges¬ 
tures,  with  which  a  boy  or  even  a  man  often  sets  himself  to  a 
novel  task,  like  the  handling  of  a  pen;  it  startles  you  at  times 
in  the  violent  and  widespread  explosions  of  passionate  anger 
or  of  uproarious  mirth. 

The  consequence  of  this  tendency  is,  that  a  child  may  easily 
fall  into  the  wrong  way  of  doing  anything,  unless  he  be  taught 
the  right  way  from  the  first;  and  therefore  in  many  cases  the 
task  of  learning  is  doubled  by  the  initiatory  process  of  unlearn¬ 
ing.  Accordingly,  at  this  early  stage  education  must  help  the 
child  to  pick  out,  by  his  own  quickened  sensibility,  those  mus¬ 
cular  movements  which  are  adapted  to  attain  each  particular 
end,  and  to  stop  at  once  any  current  of  muscular  stimulation 
that  runs  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  is  this  that  makes  it  so 
important,  on  beginning  any  part  of  education,  such  as  writing, 
drawing,  singing,  playing  on  a  musical  instrument,  to  insist  on 
the  right  muscular  adjustment  from  the  very  first  lesson  ;  and 
it  is  exceedingly  injudicious  to  allow  any  awkward  maladjust- 
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ment  to  become  fixed  by  repetition,  as  is  often  done  in  per¬ 
petuating,  for  our  own  amusement,  the  pretty  mistakes  into 
which  a  child  may  fall,  for  example,  in  learning  to  speak. 

2.  The  primary  manifestation  of  will-power  in  the  control 
of  muscle  has  been  described  at  this  length  because  it  illus¬ 
trates  in  a  simple  form  the  more  complicated  applications  to 
larger  ends,  for  in  these  also  will  implies  intelligence  for  its 
direction  to  the  ends  of  human  life  and  the  means  by  which 
these  are  to  be  attained.  Here,  therefore,  lies  the  value  of 
a  general  culture  of  intelligence  for  the  education  of  the  will, 
because  a  disciplined  intelligence  can  of  course  discover  more 
clearly  the  rational  ends  of  life,  and  can  master  more  rapidly 
the  most  effective  methods  by  which  they  may  be  achieved. 
But  power  of  will  implies  not  only  that  a  man  is  generally 
expert  in  applying  intelligence  to  any  object ;  it  requires,  for 
its  highest  achievements,  that  he  should  be  specially  an  expert 
in  the  particular  sphere  in  which  his  will  is  to  be  exercised.  He 
must,  in  the  fulle.st  sense,  know  what  he  is  about ;  and  the 
language  of  men  testifies  to  their  general  experience,  that  “  to 
know  how  to  do  a  thing”  is  identical  with  “being  able  to  do 
it.”  Can  has  kinship  with  ken,  konnen  with  kennen ;  savoir 
faire  is  pouvoir,  and  long  before  the  time  of  Bacon  it  was  a 
familiar  fact,  that  “knowledge  is  power.” 

II.  But  knowledge  in  itself  is  not  action.  There  may  be  a 
calm  contemplation  of  an  end  as  well  as  of  the  means  for  its 
attainment,  without  any  appreciable  stirring  toward  activity. 
“  Axioms  are  not  axioms  till  they  have  been  felt  upon  our 
pulses,”  said  Keats;  and  the  saying  embodies  an  important 
psychological  truth,  at  least  when  it  is  referred,  as  was  evi¬ 
dently  intended,  to  axioms  of  conduct.  Such  axioms  are  not 
really  grasped  in  their  essential  nature  as  practical  truths  till 
they  have  sent  a  thrill  through  the  emotional  life ;  only  then 
do  they  become  motives  of  action.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  actions — so-called  ideo-motor  actions — which  are 
sometimes  described  as  if  they  followed  immediately  from  a 
mere  intellectual  representation  without  the  impulse  of  any 
emotion.  We  need  not,  however,  interrupt  our  exposition  in 
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order  to  take  account  of  such  actions;  for  the  education  of 
the  will  would  become  impossible  if  they  were  taken  as  the 
type  of  activity  in  general.  In  order  to  make  any  action 
easy  and  ultimately  habitual,  it  is  extremely  important  to 
enlist  a  strong  emotional  interest  by  helping  the  learner  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  object  sought  as  well  as  in  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  reached. 

The  value  of  this  fact  is,  indeed,  at  times  over-estimated,  at 
least  in  the  training  of  intelligence  and  will.  All  sorts  of  royal 
roads  to  learning,  short  and  easy  methods  of  mastering  a  science 
or  a  language  are  proposed,  as  if  the  pleasurable  interest  of  the 
process  were  more  essential  than  the  result  to  be  attained.  It 
is  often  forgotten  that  the  highest  excellence,  intellectual  as 
well  as  moral,  may  be  reached  only  by  forcing  ourselves  to  like 
a  subject,  forcing  ourselves  to  adopt  a  course  that  is  naturally 
uninviting.  The  wise  teacher  will,  therefore,  call  the  emo¬ 
tional  impulses  to  his  aid  ;  but  he  will  be  perpetually  on  his 
guard  against  the  danger  of  allowing  them  to  get  beyond  his 
control.  For,  though  a  useful  servant,  emotion  is  a  tyrannical 
master ;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  though  it  may  be  a  kindly 
breeze  to  waft  the  will  to  its  haven,  it  may  become  an  irresisti¬ 
ble  storm  in  which  all  intelligent  volition  is  wrecked.  The 
undue  development  of  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature 
lands  in  two  sorts  of  faults,  (i)  It  renders  men  liable  to  emo¬ 
tional  disturbances  which  may  be  too  violent  to  be  controlled 
by  reason,  and  may  sometimes  find  vent  in  directions  extremely 
disastrous  to  the  power  of  will.  (2)  But  there  is  an  effect 
which  is  still  more  enervating  to  the  will,  and  that  is  the  de¬ 
generation  of  healthy  sentiment  into  an  unhealthy  sentimen¬ 
tality.  This  effect  is  peculiarly  apt  to  be  produced  in  minds  of 
sufficient  refinement  to  enjoy  literature  or  art,  and  thus  to  ex- 
‘perience  the  generous  emotions  of  intellectual  and  moral  life. 
The  mind  is  then  apt  to  dally  with  its  own  pleasurable  feelings ; 
an  idle  dilettantism  takes  the  place  of  earnest  study,  and  a 
passive  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of  moral  sentiment  incapaci¬ 
tates  for  the  active  luxury  of  doing  good. 

III.  These  dangers  can  be  avoided  only  by  the  culture  of 
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will,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term.  For  a  volition  implies 
more  than  a  cognition  of  an  act  to  be  performed,  more  than  an 
emotion  impelling  to  its  performance.  These  are,  indeed,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  only  important  factors  of  voluntary  action, 
they  are  its  indispensable  prerequisites:  and  woe  to  the  man 
who  cultivates  energy  of  will  without  the  guidance  of  reason 
or  without  the  amenity  of  genial  sentiment.  For  him  force  of 
character  hardens  into  that  unreasoning  obstinacy  in  which 

Stat  pro  ratione  voluntas. 

This  is  that  inertia  of  brute  stupidity,  against  which,  we  have 
Schiller’s  authority  for  saying,  the  gods  themselves  fight  in  vain. 
Still,  however  essential  intelligence  and  feeling  may  be  to  will, 
they  do  not  form  an  actual  volition.  It  is  true,  the  distinct 
cognition  of  an  act  implies  a  veritable  re-presentation  or  re-pro¬ 
duction  of  it,  not  only  in  consciousness,  but  in  a  thrill  through 
the  muscular  region  which  would  be  called  into  play  if  the  act 
were  really  performed ;  and  if  the  cognition  is  accompanied 
with  emotional  excitement,  the  muscular  thrill  will  show  an 
almost  irresistible  tendency  to  pass  from  a  scarcely  percep¬ 
tible  twitch  into  overt  action.  But  the  cognition  and  emotion 
are  not  the  overt  action  itself.  At  most  they  form  the  con- 
scious  state  which  is  described  by  words  expressive  of  desire. 
This  state,  with  its  nascent,  but  abortive  muscular  throb,  has 
been  happily  described  by  Hobbes  as  “the  small  beginnings 
of  action  ”  ;  but  it  is  not  action  completed.  A  real  act  of  will 
implies  an  additional  factor — the  fiat  which  transforms  into 
actual  fact  what  was  previously  a  mere  thought  of  something 
to  be  done. 

Now,  it  is  precisely  because  all  the  preliminaries  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  emotion  may  be  realized,  and  yet  life  may  stop 
short  of  this  culminating  act,  that  culture  of  will,  ,in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  becomes  such  an  important  factor 
in  education.  The  fact,  that  clear  intelligence  and  delicate 
sensibility  may  thus  be  divorced  from  energy  of  will,  is  ob¬ 
truded  with  startling  distinctness  in  those  extreme  cases,  not 
unknown  in  medical  practice,  in  which  the  divorce  implies  a 
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morbid  paralysis  of  human  faculty.  In  such  cases  you  may 
find  a  man,  of  at  least  average  intelligence  and  refinement, 
conceiving  clearly  what  is  to  be  done,  and  feeling  a  strong 
desire  to  do  it,  yet  utterly  powerless  to  put  forth  the  fiat  of 
will,  by  which  alone  his  desire  can  be  carried  into  effect. 
Phenomena  of  this  nature  are  fully  described  in  special  mon¬ 
ographs  like  Ribot’s  Les  Maladies  de  la  Volontd,  but  they  are 
subjects  for  the  physician  rather  than  for  tlie  educationist. 
They  are  noticed  here  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into 
vivid  relief  that  crowning  fact  in  human  life,  which  transforms 
cognition  and  feeling  into  an  act  of  will. 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  training  decision  of  character,  there 
are  two  activities  to  which  it  should  be  directed.  The  first 
decides  upon  the  aims  of  life;  the  second,  upon  the  means 
by  which  these  are  to  be  secured. 

I.  The  first  requisite  of  a  firm  will  is  an  unalterable  decision 
with  regard  to  the  object  that  is  to  be  willed.  Of  course  here 
intelligence  must  be  called  into  play  in  selecting  between  con¬ 
flicting  alternatives  of  conduct,  and  a  great  deal  of  fickleness  is 
due  to  imperfect  intelligence  failing  to  see  clearly  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  reasons  in  favor  of  one  course.  But,  as  explained 
at  the  outset,  intelligence  is  not  a  passive  state,  but  a  volun¬ 
tary  activity  of  mind ;  and  therefore  a  wavering  purpose 
arises,  perhaps  most  frequently  from  the  energy  of  intelli¬ 
gence  never  being  directed  by  any  earnest  effort  of  will  to  the 
practical  settlement  of  the  question  at  issue.  Evidently,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  men  who  can,  and  do  exercise  their  intelligence 
upon  such  questions,  but  without  coming  to  any  vital  decision. 
They  can  never  make  up  their  minds,  but  remain  in  idle 
suspense  between  the  rival  claims  of  different  courses,  for  all 
practical  purposes  paralyzed  in  reality  as  Buridanus  fancied  an 
*ass  would  be  if  placed  between  two  equally  attractive  bundles 
of  hay.  In  such  cases  activity  never  gets  beyond  an  occa¬ 
sional  coquetting  with  different  plans,  when  the  necessities  of 
life  force  some  sort  of  decision  for  the  moment.  For  the 
education  of  the  will,  therefore,  it  is  of  prime  importance,  not 
only  to  analyze  the  reasons  in  favor  of  different  courses,  but, 
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after  analysis,  and  even  in  spite  of  speculative  doubts,  to  form 
a  settled  determination  with  regard  to  the  course  which  is  to 
be  practically  carried  out.  Whenever  intelligence  decides 
upon  a  course,  the  force  of  the  emotional  nature  may  be  called 
to  confirm  the  decision ;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  various 
artifices  have  been  devised,  such  as  vows,  pledges,  official 
oaths,  which  bind  men  to  their  decisions  by  powerful  motives. 
Any  irrevocable  act  in  life,  by  which  a  die  is  cast,  a  Rubicon 
crossed,  is  of  value.  Such  an  act  becomes,  in  some  cases, 
an  insuperable,  in  all  a  formidable  obstacle  to  prevent  the 
agent  from  looking  back  after  he  has  put  his  hand  to  the 
plow. 

2.  But  the  selection  of  an  end  is  fruitless,  if  the  means  for 
its  attainment  are  not  adopted ;  and  here  there  is  room  for  a 
second  form  of  indecision.  For  there  are  men  who,  while 
recognizing  with  clear  intelligence  the  superiority  and  even 
the  obligation  of  a  particular  course,  remain  satisfied  with  a 
merely  sentimental  recognition  of  the  fact.  In  truth,  most 
men,  whatever  may  be  their  general  strength  of  character, 
leave  themselves  at  times  the  victims  of  this  idle  musing  over 
work  to  be  done  at  some  more  convenient  season  ;  and  few 
reach  middle  age  without  finding  the  track  of  memory  strewn 
with  wrecks  of  plans  which  might  easily  have  been  carried  out 
by  a  prompt  resolve  at  the  proper  moment  and  by  stability  of 
purpose  during  hours  that  have  been  otherwise  frittered  away. 
Not  infrequently  the  whole  life  may  thus  become  an  irrepar¬ 
able  failure,  when  a  man  continues,  year  after  year,  toying 
with  pretty  ideals  which,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  he  intends  to 
realize,  but  in  regard  to  which  he  never  forms  any  effective 
volition.  Johnson  said  truly  that  the  limbo  in  which  such 
abortive  lives  find  themselves  at  last,  is  paved  with  good  in¬ 
tentions. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  both  these  forms  of  indecision  in 
character  can  be  avoided,  not  by  merely  letting  the  will  de¬ 
velop  itself  under  any  haphazard  influences  to  which  it  may 
be  subjected,  but  by  adopting,  in  our  educational  methods,  a 
specific  discipline  for  its  training.  You  do  not  learn  a  science 
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by  merely  picking  up  such  facts  as  may  drop  on  the  path  of 
common  experience,  nor  do  you  learn  an  art  by  the  occasional 
clumsy  attempts  to  practice  it,  which  may  be  forced  upon  you 
by  the  necessities  of  life.  In  both  cases  it  is  always  assumed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  special  education  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  and  yet  this  simple  fact  is  to  a  large  extent  ig¬ 
nored  in  our  educational  systems,  so  far  as  regards  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  training  the  will.  It  is  true  the  whole  life  of  a  well- 
conducted  school  does  incidentally  involve  some  invaluable 
discipline  in  voluntary  control.  The  regular  routine,  its  punc¬ 
tual  observance,  the  staid  behavior  within  school,  the  exac¬ 
tion  of  tasks  that  are  not  always  agreeable — all  this  tends  to 
introduce  a  rational  order  into  the  licentious  chaos  of  a  young 
life  ;  and  it  is  in  view  of  this  fact  as  well  as  for  the  loss  of  in¬ 
tellectual  instruction  that  a  teacher  is  very  properly  regarded 
as  a  failure,  if  he  is  not  a  good  disciplinarian  as  well  as  a  good 
scholar. 

But,  however  valuable  the  systematic  arrangements  in  the 
external  life  of  a  school  may  be  for  developing  orderly  habits 
in  the  internal  life  of  the  pupils,  it  wants  the  peculiar  element 
that  is  required  for  educating  the  will.  Its  regulations  are  im¬ 
posed  by  an  external  authority,  and  they  are  obeyed  mainly 
from  the  conviction  that  they  will  be  enforced.  To  a  large 
extent,  therefore,  positive  work  is  done  under  the  impulse  of  an 
external  constraint,  while  the  child  refrains  from  natural  ebul¬ 
litions  of  feeling  under  the  impulse  of  external  restraint.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  disorder  which  inevitably  breaks  out  in  a 
class  whenever  it  is  discovered  that  the  teacher  is  without  the 
requisite  tact  for  maintaining  discipline,  and  by  the  explosion 
of  riot  which  commonly  accompanies  the  dismissal  of  a  school. 
.VVhat  is  wanted,  therefore,  is  a  discipline  which  the  individual 
imposes  upon  himself — a  discipline  in  which  he  forces  himself 
at  times  to  do  what  is  painful  or  to  abstain  from  what  is  pleas¬ 
ant,  not  because  the  painful  act  is  obligatory  in  itself,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  pleasure  is  in  itself  wrong,  but  simply  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cultivating  strength  of  will. 

But  not  only  are  our  educational  methods  defective  in  fail- 
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ing  to  provide  any  such  discipline  for  the  education  of  the 
will,  the  whole  temper  of  our  age  seems  to  be  represented  in 
this  defect.  In  the  great  industrial  communities,  especially 
of  Protestant  Christendom,  rational  ocaurjoii  has  disappeared 
almost  as  completely  as  asceticism.  The  elaborate  system  of 
fasts  and  penances  in  the  Catholic  Church  was,  in  its  essential 
spirit,  an  admirable  discipline  for  the  will.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  system  became  corrupted  with  gross  abuses;  but 
without  questioning  the  general  gain  to  the  moral  life  of  the 
world  by  the  protest  of  the  Reformers  against  those  abuses, 
it  may  be  feared  that  Protestantism  has  thrown  away  a  valu¬ 
able  Instrument  of  moral  training  by  abolishing  those  old 
penances  and  fasts  without  providing  any  adequate  substitute. 
The  corruptions  of  the  mediicval  system  arose  mainly  from  its 
publicity,  which  gave  an  undue  value  to  the  overt  action  with¬ 
out  reference  to  its  spiritual  intent.  Such  publicity  ran 
strangely  in  the  face  of  explicit  warnings  which  had  been 
uttered  by  the  Great  Teacher  himself.  In  the  light  of  those 
warnings  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  all  such  disciplines 
for  the  training  of  the  will  must  depend  on  their  internal 
character.  They  must  avoid  unnecessary  publicity;  they 
must  be  conducted  so  as  not  to  be  seen  of  men.  But  any  hu¬ 
man  being,  who  quietly  and  unostentatiously  resolves  to  deny 
himself  an  allowable  pleasure,  or  subject  himself  to  a  hardship 
that  is  not  absolutely  obligatory,  in  order  that  he  may  school 
his  will  into  habits  of  self-control,  is  drawing  upon  the  universal 
fountain  of  spiritual  power,  and  assuredly  he  shall  have  his 
reward. 
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V. 

DISCUSSIONS. 

THE  USE  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  TEACHING  ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. 

The  student  who  desires  to  learn  the  properties  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  or  the  facts  concerning  a  phenomenon,  will  derive 
material  benefit  from  obedience  to  the  precept  “  Study  things 
themselves,  not  statements  about  things.”  Me  who  would 
learn  a  process  had  best  “  Learn  to  do  by  doing,”  and  thus 
obtain  both  intellectual  and  manual  training  in  his  art.  His 
knowledge  will  in  each  case  be  better  than  if  he  had  simply 
memorized  the  facts  and  processes,  and  he  will  have  acquired 
it  by  the  “  natural  method.”  These  are  points  in  which  the 
laboratory  method  of  teaching  elementary  science  is  superior 
to  any  other,  and  if  the  subject  is  pursued  because  of  the 
utility  of  the  facts,  it  is  by  far  the  best  method  ;  but  the 
acquiring  of  facts  and  the  mastery  of  processes  are  not  tlie 
chief  ends  of  education ;  they  are  rather  the  tools  which  the 
teacher  uses  in  his  work. 

Admitting  the  great  value  of  all  objective  teaching  as  an 
adjunct,  it  may  justly  be  claimed  that  that  mental  exercise 
which  compares  and  classifies  the  facts  and  processes,  and 
without  which  they  do  not  constitute  a  science  so  far  as  the 
individual  pupil  is  concerned,  is  far  more  valuable.  This  sub¬ 
sequent  work  educates  the  pupil,  the  laboratory  work  with¬ 
out  it,  merely  informs  him,  and  the  laboratory  method  will 
have  culture  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  compels  or  induces  tin's 
comparison  and  classification  of  phenomena.  In  all  elemcn. 
tary  instruction  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  hold  the  pupil 
,  to  his  work,  and  that  he  require  of  him  evidence  that  it  has 
been  done,  and  that  he  has  given  to  the  subject  a  sufficient 
amount  of  thought  to  make  the  words  which  he  uses  his  own. 
If  the  teacher  does  not  do  this,  it  is  likely  that  much  of  the 
thinking  will  never  be  done,  and  that  the  laboratory  practice 
will  result  only  in  the  amusement  of  the  pupil. 

A  certain  amount  of  didactic  work  in  connection  with  labora¬ 
tory  practice  will  enable  the  teacher  to  test  the  amount  of 
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mental  activity  which  the  experiments  have  induced,  and  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  facts  are  gradually  becoming  a  science, 
but  this  method  involves  great  loss  of  time.  The  student  pre¬ 
pares  a  lesson  one  day  and  recites  it  the  next,  and  the  rate  of 
progress  is  controlled  by  the  number  of  experiments  that  the 
pupil  can  perform  in  one  period.  Furthermore,  if  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  laboratory  work  and  recitations  about  the 
experiments  performed,  it  will  necessarily  be  fragmentary,  not 
only  because  of  the  increased  amount  of  time  required,  but 
because  many  important  topics  cannot  be  illustrated  by 
elementary  experimentation  ;  in  physics,  for  example,  the  law 
of  gravitation  must  be  omitted,  if  the  pupil  be  required  to 
discover  everything  for  himself.  The  text-book,  then,  is 
necessary  to  the  symmetrical  treatment  of  a  science,  and  an 
elementary  treatment  should  be  symmetrical,  whether  the  sub¬ 
ject  be  pursued  as  a  stepping-stone  to  subsequent  special  work, 
or  on  account  of  its  disciplinary  and  utilitarian  value. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  who  would  discard  the  text-book  that 
the  imperfect  definition  framed  by  the  student  himself  is  of 
more  value  than  the  perfect  definition  learned  from  a  book. 
Experience  shows  that  the  student’s  attempts  are  generally 
misleading  and  valueless,  except  as  they  furnish  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  illustrate  the  time-killing  Socratic  method  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  the  vague  knowledge  obtained  does  not  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  exact  knowledge  obtained  by  the  pupil  who  learns 
the  perfect  definition,  and,  after  illustrating  it  in  the  laboratory, 
is  asked  to  justify  each  word.  The  knowledge  obtained  by 
medical  students  through  their  work  in  the  dissecting  room, 
which  is  so  frequently  contrasted  with  knowledge  of  anatomy 
obtained  through  the  study  of  text-books,  is  valuable  because 
it  is  guided  and  rendered  complete  by  a  text-book.  Could 
the  medical  student  afford  to  dispense  with  his  text-book  on 
anatomy  ? 

Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  text-book,  it 
has  not  yet  outlived  its  usefulness,  for  the  results  yielded  by 
the  laboratory  method  cannot  equal  those  obtained  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  text-book  and  laboratory  methods.  The 
text-book  gives  the  pupil  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  looking 
through  the  author’s  eyes,  and  he  thus  obtains  what  is  un¬ 
questionably  desirable  in  elementary  instruction,  namely,  a 
view  of  the  subject  in  perspective.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
pupil’s  work  which  leads  him  to  see  the  exact  relationship 
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between  one  topic  and  another  as  clearly  as  a  thorough  review 
at  the  close. 

Unfortunately  our  elementary  text-books  are  not  without 
their  faults.  Few  authors  give  enough  attention  to  the  logic 
of  the  subject,  few  show  the  student  why  scientific  men  have 
reached  a  given  conclusion  or  have  adopted  a  given  theory; 
and  many  authors,  wishing  to  compel  the  student  to  think, 
sacrifice  their  clearness  of  thought  and  definiteness  of  state¬ 
ment  on  the  altar  of  this  principle  of  pedagogics,  and  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  “  leave  a  little  for  the  pupil  to  think,”  set  a  task 
which  he  cannot  perform. 

Albert  L.  Arey. 

Rochester  Academy, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Any  discussion  of  the  relative  value  of  different  methods  of 
instruction  must  be  based  upon  an  agreement  as  to  the  aim  to  be 
accomplished.  Education,  has  been  aptly  defined  by  Joseph 
Payne  as  “  The  training  carried  on  consciously  and  continuously 
by  the  educator,  and  its  object  is  to  convert  desultory  and  acci¬ 
dental  force  into  organized  action.”  It  is  a  generally  accepted 
principle  that  the  work  of  the  educator  consists  only  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  pupil  into  such  conditions  and  surrounding  him  with 
such  influences  as  will  call  forth  the  kind  of  activity  which 
the  teacher  is  seeking  to  develop,  and  that  it  is  only  what  the 
pupil  does  for  himself  that  gives  him  strength  and  independence 
of  thought. 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  teachers  of  mathematics  have 
given  their  pupils  problems  to  solve,  and  teachers  of  classics  have 
not  encouraged  their  pupils  to  study  Latin  and  Greek  from  texts 
with  interlinear  translations.  The  best  teachers  of  history  and 
literature  no  longer  require  their  classes  to  memorize  ready¬ 
made  generalizations  and  to  read  only  for  the  purpose  of  find¬ 
ing  illustrations  of  these  laws,  nor  to  recite  approved  criticisms 
of  literary  masterpieces  which  the  pupils  have  never  read. 
These  studies  have,  accordingly,  long  taken  high  rank  for  their 
disciplinary  value  ;  and,  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  taught,  and  not  on  account  of  any  inherent  superiority  in 
their  material,  they  have  taken  the  leading  place  in  most  educa¬ 
tional  schemes. 

Many  teachers  of  science  believe,  however,  that  the  consid- 
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eration  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena  with  the  purpose  of 
determining  their  causal  relations  to  one  another  may  also  fur¬ 
nish  a  valuable  mental  discipline,  and  one  which  cannot  be  so 
well  acquired  from  any  literary  or  mathematical  study.  Some 
of  the  advantages  of  this  method  are:  (i)  The  facts  whose 
relations  are  to  be  considered  are  parts  of  the  individual  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  pupil,  instead  of  the  imperfectly  comprehended 
statements  of  the  experience  of  some  one  else  ;  (2)  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  relations  which  constitute  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  science  may  furnish  the  best  possible  field  for  training 
in  the  inductive  process;  (3)  the  application  of  these  general 
principles  to  special  cases  which  were  not  considered  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  induction,  may  furnish  material  for  valuable  training  in 
the  logical  process,  because  the  relation  of  the  individual  cases 
already  studied  to  the  general  principle,  must  have  been  clearly 
seen  before  the  induction  could  be  made,  and  because  the  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at  by  the  deductive  process  can  usually  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  rigid  test  of  experiment,  and  its  validity  definitely 
determined. 

It  seems  plain,  however,  that  if  this  training  is  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  study  of  science,  the  student  must  pursue  it 
in  the  order  named,  /.  ^.,he  must  first  observe,  then  generalize, 
then  test  the  accuracy  of  his  generalizations  by  drawing  logical 
conclusions  from  them  and  observing  or  experimenting  to 
verify  his  conclusions. 

The  text-book  of  science,  not  including  laboratory-guides 
and  observation-outlines,  which  leave  the  pupil  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions,  is  a  treatise  prepared  on  the  logical  method, 
and  gives  training,  at  the  best,  only  in  the  logical  process.  The 
so-called  inductive  text-books  arrange  their  descriptions  of  ex¬ 
periments  more  or  less  in  the  order  of  induction,  but  they  re¬ 
quire  no  real  observation  and  experimentation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  and  by  stating  for  him  the  generalization  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  follow  from  the  experiments  which  they  describe, 
they  remove  all  necessity  for  inductive  reasoning  on  his  part. 

Indeed,  so  strongly  has  this  method  taken  hold  of  our  teach- 
;rs  of  science,  that  in  our  leading  colleges  the  experimental 
work  is  generally  preceded  by  a  text-book  or  lecture  course  on 
the  subject,  and  in  the  laboratory  manual  which  is  most  com¬ 
mended  by  teachers  of  the  writer’s  acquaintance,  the  author 
recommends  that  no  problem  be  assigned  to  be  worked  in  the 
laboratory  until  the  pupil  has  learned  from  the  text-book  ex- 
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actly  how  the  experiment  should  result.  To  my  mind,  this  is 
equivalent  to  sayinj;  that  a  pupil  should  never  be  allowed  to 
undertake  the  solution  of  an  algebraic  equation  until  he  knows 
the  correct  values  of  x  and  _y,  nor  to  read  a  Latin  sentence  un¬ 
til  he  has  learned  and  recited  the  English  translation. 

In  short,  if  we  are  to  use  the  material  of  the  sciences  as  a 
means  of  calling  forth  the  mental  activity  of  our  pupils,  we 
can  do  it  only  by  allowing  some  opportunity  for  independent 
thought  on  their  part,  and  the  intervention  of  a  text-book  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  material  which  we  wish  them  to  study 
must  always  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  aid. 

Without  taking  time  to  discuss  the  argument  which  is 
always  advanced  for  the  use  of  text-books,  viz.,  that  the  time 
allowed  for  scientific  study  in  school  is  too  short  to  acquire  the 
amount  of  knowledge  of  this  subject  which  every  pupil  should 
have,  unless  he  crams  the  knowledge  from  a  text-book,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  quality  of  the  knowledge  which  one  possesses 
is  of  more  importance  than  its  quantity,  and  that  one  does  not 
need  to  be  a  specialist  in  .science  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
between  the  knowledge  acquired  by  direct  contact  with  natural 
objects  and  phenomena,  and  the  “  vast  and  varied  misinforma¬ 
tion  ”  acquired  by  the  literary  method  of  science  study. 


Lake  Forest  University, 
Lake  Forest,  III. 


Fernando  Sanford 


TEACHERS’  SALARIES. 

Were  it  possible  to  pay  each  teacher  just  what  his  or  her  ser 
vices  are  worth — ^to  make  the  remuneration  proportionate  to 
the  quality  of  the  service — an  ideal  .sy5tcm  would  be  the  result. 
There  are  public  school  teachers  in  every  large  city  for  whom 
no  reasonable  compensation  would  be  too  high.  There  are 
those  for  whom  the  lowest  wages  now  paid  would  be  beyond 
their  deserts.  Could  the  merit  system  of  payment  for  public 
school  teachers  be  introduced,  many  of  the  difficulties  that 
now  disturb  boards  of  education  would  be  at  once  eliminated. 
To  get  rid  of  a  lazy  or  inefficient  principal  or  teacher,  it 
would  be  necessary  only  to  make  his  salary  sufficiently  low. 
To  reward  merit,  and  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  most  skillful 
teacher,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  make  the  salary  suffi- 
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ciently  high.  The  highest  teaching  ability  is  always  at  the 
command  of  a  board  of  education  that  will  honestly  look  for 
it,  and  that  is  willing  and  able  to  pay  the  requisite  price. 
Other  things  being  equal,  men  and  women  will  seek  that  em¬ 
ployment  which  gives  them  command  of  the  largest  amount 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 

Unfortunately,  the  objections  to  the  merit  system  of  grading 
teachers’  salaries  are  practically  insuperable.  It  opens  wide 
the  door  to  favoritism  of  the  most  flagrant  kind.  The  power 
that  determines  salaries  is  generally  devoid  of  the  special 
knowledge  needed  to  determine  degrees  of  merit.  In  private 
business,  the  matter  is  very  different.  There,  the  self-interest 
of  the  employer  forces  him  to  use  his  best  ability  in  grading 
the  salaries  of  his  employees.  He  has  every  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discover  what  their  merits  are,  as  well  as  the  special 
knowledge  required  for  the  purpose.  A  board  of  education 
has  neither. 

For  this  reason,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish 
schedules  of  salaries.  In  some  places,  salaries  are  increased 
according  to  length  of  service  ;  in  some  places,  according  to 
the  grade  taught ;  in  others,  they  are  determined  partly  by  one 
and  partly  by  the  other  consideration.  In  a  few  cities  the 
maximum  pay  in  primary  grades  is  the  same  as  the  maximum 
pay  in  grammar  grades,  but  in  most  places  it  is  much  lower. 
It  is  in  accord  with  the  best  established  business  practices 
that  a  beginner’s  salary  should  start  at  a  certain  point  and  ad¬ 
vance  with  a  fixed  increment  each  year  until  a  maximum  is 
reached.  But  it  is  not  in  accord  with  sound  business  princi¬ 
ples  that  there  should  be  so  great  a  difference  as  we  sometimes 
find  between  the  maximum  salary  in  primary  grades  and  the  max¬ 
imum  salary  in  grammar  grades.  There  is  no  difference  either 
in  the  amount  or  in  the  character  of  the  work  to  justify  the  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  primary  teacher.  It  may  be  somewhat 
harder  to  manage  children  of  twelve  than  to  manage  children 
of  seven,  though  even  this  is  doubtful ;  but,  if  it  be  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  keep  order  in  a  class  of  older  children,  the  difference 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the  fact  that  the  teacher  of 
younger  children  has  usually  a  much  larger  number  under  her 
care.  Boston  has  set  a  good  example  in  making  the  maxi¬ 
mum  salary  for  all  grades,  except  the  three  highest,  the  same. 

^  This  maximum — $8i6  per  annum — it  is  safe  to  say,  is  the 
highest  average  salary  paid  for  primary  teaching  by  any  large 
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city  in  the  country.  The  time  has  arrived  when  all  large  cities 
must  raise  the  salary  schedule  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  Bos- 
ton,  or  else  fall  steadily  behind  in  the  educational  race.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  It  cannot  set  a  high  standard  either  of  schol¬ 
arship  or  of  professional  attainment.  The  teaching  force  is 
recruited  almost  exclusively  from  local  sources.  Local  influ¬ 
ences  will  inevitably  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  for  entrance  to  the  teaching  profession,  so  long  as  the 
compensation  finally  attainable  is  so  low  as  not  to  justify 
elaborate  preparation.  Few  men  will  undertake  the  expense 
of  a  systematic  course  of  training  for  their  daughters,  if  the 
ultimate  compensation  will  barely  suffice  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  Low  salaries  have  had  more  to  do  with  preventing 
the  general  spread  of  professional  training  for  teachers  than 
any  other  single  cause.  Hence,  low  salaries  have  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  keep  the  standard  of  instruction  low.  — — 
The  argument  against  reasonably  liberal  salaries — that  the 
supply  of  comjjetent  teachers  is  greater  than  the  demand — is 
now  heard  in  boards  of  education  less  frequently  than  in  for¬ 
mer  times.  In  the  first  place,  the  avenues  for  lucrative  em¬ 
ployment  that  have  been  opened  to  women,  are  now  so  num¬ 
erous,  that  many  of  the  ablest  among  the  graduates  of  our 
high  schools  no  longer  look  to  teaching  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  The  vast  development  of  secondary  education  in  the 
shape  of  high  schools  which  this  country  has  witnessed  during 
the  last  ten  years,  has  itself  attracted  to  these  institutions 
many  of  our  ablest  and  best  educated  women,  who  would 
otherwise  have  found  their  way  into  the  primary  schools.  The 
young  man  or  young  woman  who  desires  to  teach  prefers  to 
take  a  college  or  university  course  and  prepare  himself  or  her¬ 
self  for  high  school  work  rather  than  to  go  directl)^  from  the  high 
school  to  teach  in  a  primary  grade.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
medical  profession  and  journalism  are  every  year  attracting  a 
larger  number  of  gifted  and  cultured  women,  who  twenty 
years  ago  would  have  become  teachers ;  while  commercial  pur- 
'  suits,  such  as  type-writing  and  book-keeping,  are  drawing  away 
thousands  who,  with  proper  training,  would  make  excellent 
instructors.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  the  great  majority  of 
public  school  teachers  are  women ;  and  there  are  very  few 
women  who  would  not  prefer  teaching  in  a  high  schoohor  even 
the  longer  hours  of  business  vocations,  to  controlling  the 
restless  spirits  and  breathing  the  vitiated  atmosphere  in  a 
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primary  class-room.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  supply  of 
competent  teachers  is  no  longer  greater  than  the  demand,  if, 
indeed,  such  were  ever  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
probably  not  a  large  city  in  the  country  that  is  not  experi- 
encing  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requisite  number  of 
trained  teachers. 

The  demand  for  such  teachers  was  never  so  great  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  it  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  curriculum 
cannot  be  confined  to  the  “Three  R’s.”  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  “  hearing  lessons  ”  could  be  regarded  as  teaching. 
Scientific  methods  of  teaching  all  the  standard  subjects  are 
now  a  sine  qua  non.  Moreover,  drawing,  manual  training,* 
natural  science,  are  all  slowly  but  surely  effecting  an  entrance 
into  the  school-room.  Your  untrained  or  inexperienced 
teacher  is  as  incompetent  to  teach  according  to  scientific 
methods  or  to  deal  with  the  new  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  as 
a  hod-carrier  is  to  run  a  steam-engine.  Boards  of  education, 
though  slowly,  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is 
pre-eminently  an  age  of  specialization,  and  that  above  all  other 
walks  of  life  the  teacher’s  calling  requires  special  preparation. 

Trained  teachers  must  be  obtained.  For  the  teacher  with¬ 
out  training  and  without  experience,  salaries  cannot  be  made 
too  low.  The  trained  teacher,  or  the  teacher  of  experience — 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  experience  has  been  good,  and  not,  as  it 
very  frequently  is,  bad — should  receive  a  salary  that  will  en¬ 
able  her  to  live  as  befits  a  member  of  a  liberal  profession  and 
to  pursue  the  means  of  culture,  without  which  she  will  almost 
necessarily  retrograde. _ 

A  large  city  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  example  of 
Boston  in  two  things :  First,  to  require  that  all  teachers  shall 
either  have  professional  training  or  successful  experience  ;  and, 
second,  to  place  salaries  at  such  a  standard  that  the  supply  of 
such  teachers  will  at  least  equal  the  demand. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


William  H.  Maxwell. 


VI. 


EDITORIAL. 

There  is  a  distinct  movement  in  this  country  toward  the 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  professions  of 
law  and  medicine.  The  superficial  and  inadequate  instruc¬ 
tion  that  is  given  in  all  but  a  very  few  professional  schools, 
has  so  far  attracted  public  attention  that  the  legislatures  are 
busy  passing  laws  instituting  state  examining  boards  and  pro¬ 
viding  that  a  professional  diploma  or  degree  shall  not,  of 
itself,  be  a  license  to  practice.  This  is  a  wise  and  proper  way 
to  fix  an  acceptable  minimum  requirement ;  but  when  this  has 
been  accomplished,  the  duty  of  the  great  universities  of  the 
country  has  only  begun.  It  is  their  function  to  teach  law  and 
medicine  scientifically  to  students  equipped  by  previous  train¬ 
ing  for  such  work.  For  a  university  to  content  itself  with 
being  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  state  examination,  is  to  forfeit  all 
claim  to  public  respect  and  confidence.  The  university  teach¬ 
ing  of  law  and  medicine  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  as  many  practitioners  as  possible,  but  to  furnish  to  the 
country  scholarly  and  well-trained  physicians  and  lawyers. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  any  institution  that  has  an  eye  single 
to  the  fees  to  be  collected  from  its  students  or  that  encour¬ 
ages  students  to  divide  their  attention  between  their  profes¬ 
sional  studies  and  some  other  occupation,  gainful  or  not. 


There  are  many  successful  professional  men  who  write  and 
speak  atrocious  English,  and  whose  ignorance  of  the  subjects 
that  form  part  of  a  college  education  is  profound.  They  are 
not  creditable  representatives  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  it  is  high  time  that  some  courageous  university  took 
the  lead  in  cutting  off  the  supply  of  such  individuals.  It  is  not 
possible  now,  nor  will  it  be  for  some  years  to  come,  to  insist 
upon  a  college  education  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the 
practice  of  law  and  medicine.  Public  sentiment  is  not  edu¬ 
cated  up  to  that  point.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  a  university 
should  continue  indefinitely  to  admit  to  its  professional  schools, 
students  who  would  be  denied  entrance  to  the  freshman  class 
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of  a  college.  At  one  or  two  of  the  larger  universities  there 
are  already  enough  college  graduates  enrolled  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  schools  to  make  a  creditable  showing,  even  if  all  others 
were  excluded.  At  the  Harvard  Medical  School  last  year  out 
of  304  students,  156  held  literary  or  scientific  degrees.  At  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  102  of  the  153  students  entering  were  col¬ 
lege  graduates.  At  Columbia  College,  for  the  decade  between 
1880-90,  the  proportion  of  students  in  the  Law  School  who 
held  preliminary  degrees  was  44  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Medical 
School  it  was  35  per  cent.  Harvard  and  Columbia,  therefore, 
would  have  large  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  even  if  none 
but  college  "graduates  were  admitted.  It  is  their  duty,  as  it 
would  be  to  their  honor,  to  take  this  forward  and  upward  step. 


Pending  this  important  advance,  another  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  realized.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  received 
about  $280,000,  toward  the  fund  of  $500,000,  that  is  to  endow 
a  medical  school  open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 
Miss  Mary  Garrett  of  Baltimore  has  been  the  most  liberal 
donor  to  this  fund,  and,  aided  by  committees  of  women  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  the  large  amount  already  obtained.  This  episode 
affords  another  instance  of  the  fact  that  a  university  which 
keeps  in  contact  with  progressive  educational  thought,  can 
always  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  its  well-consid¬ 
ered  projects. 


England  is  in  a  state  of  excitement  over  the  proposition  of 
the  Conservative  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Goschen, 
to  employ  the  treasury  surplus  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing 
the  fees  now  charged  to  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  official  proposition  is  that  after  September  next  elemen¬ 
tary  education  shall  be  free.  To  Americans  this  does  not 
seem  very  startling,  but  the  Briton  looks  at  it  through  other 
spectacles.  Not  only  does  it  run  counter  to  his  national  tra¬ 
ditions, — for  England  has  been  the  last  civilized  country  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  elementary  education  for  the 
whole  people, — but  it  is  involved  with  the  question  of  religious 
teaching  and  the  Established  Church.  The  Church  schools 
now  occupy  a  privileged  position,  and  one  which  they  will  not 
surrender  without  a  struggle.  The  Liberals  will  be  sure  to 
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insist  that  the  school  boards  must  be  elective,  if  the  schools 
are  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  taxation  for  their  support. 
This  step  will  be  bitterly  opposed  by  the  managers  of  the 
Church  schools,  and  the  Conservatives  will  probably  offer 
some  form  of  compromise.  The  outcome  will  be  watched  with 
interest  in  this  country,  where  a  contest  on  the  religious  ques¬ 
tion  is  plainly  impending. 


Commissioner  Harris’s  suggestion  that  a  series  of  informal 
conferences  on  specific  points  in  educational  theory  or  practice, 
be  held  at  Toronto  during  the  meeting  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association,  is  bearing  fruit.  Four  or  five  such  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  arranged,  and  the  subjects  are  very  hap¬ 
pily  chosen.  The  plan  is  to  discuss  informally  certain  topics 
with  a  view  to  formulating  conclusions  regarding  them.  These 
conclusions  will  be  published  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association,  and  will  mark  such  real  progress  as  is  made  from 
year  to  year. 

To  one  accustomed  to  attending  educational  gatherings,  the 
amount  of  chaff  mixed  with  the  wheat  is  very  discouraging. 
The  same  platitudes,  the  same  professional  readers  of  papers, 
the  same  veteran  voices  are  heard  year  after  year ;  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  called  “  inspiration,”  but  precious  little 
progress.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  Round  Table 
Conferences  at  Toronto  will  accomplish  something. 


The  season  of  college  commencements  is  near  at  hand,  and 
there  will  be  the  attendant  and  familiar  outpouring  of  fervid 
oratory  and  Crude  thought,  on  profound  problems  of  every 
sort,  by  inexperienced  and  half-trained  students.  It  is  urged 
in  defense  of  this  practice — for  nearly  everybody  admits  that 
it  needs  defense — that  Commencement  Day  is  peculiarly  a 
students’  celebration,  and  that  on  it  they  should  be  put  forward 
,  as  prominently  as  possible.  This  argument  does  not  occupy 
a  very  elevated  point  of  view,  and,  in  addition,  confuses  two 
distinct  things — the  students,  who  are  temporary,  and  the  in¬ 
stitution,  which  is  permanent. 

Each  Commencement  Day  marks  another  mile-stone  passed 
in  the  history  of  the  college  or  university,  as  well  as  the  formal 
severing  of  academic  relations  by  a  class  of  students.  If  the 
latter  event  needs  celebration  it  should  find  it  in  Class  Day, 
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which  is  peculiarly  and  properly  a  students’  institution  that 
has  come  to  be  recognized  everywhere.  Commencement  Day, 
however,  should  be  reserved  for  more  important  and  significant 
things.  In  addition  to  the  announcement  of  degrees  and  hon¬ 
ors,  the  college  or  university  should,  by  some  of  its  officers, 
make  to  the  world  its  report  of  progress  accomplished.  Some 
advance  in  science  or  some  triumph  of  literature  should  be 
announced,  criticised,  or  commented  upon.  The  teaching  body 
is  the  college,  or  university  either,  and  its  representatives, 
not  those  of  a  class  of  callow  youths,  should  be  heard  at  com¬ 
mencement.  The  dignified  celebration  of  Commemoration 
Day  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  might  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  Commencement  Day  elsewhere. 


Although  the  Harvard  Overseers  have  negatived  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  a  majority  of  the  faculty  looking  to  a  shortening  of 
the  time  necessary  to  take  a  degree,  and  to  certain  correlative 
changes,  their  decision  cannot  be  regarded  as  final.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  President  Eliot  and  those  who  agree  with  him  is  too 
strong,  and  the  needs  they  are  striving  to  meet  too  real,  to  let 
the  matter  rest  indefinitely  as  it  now  is.  Already  the  students 
are  acting  upon  the  new  idea.  Each  year  an  increasing  number 
present  themselves  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  after  a  college 
residence  of  but  three  years.  Hard  work  and  faithful  use  of 
the  long  vacations  make  this  possible. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  who 
thus  bend  their  energies  toward  reducing,  by  one  quarter,  the 
term  of  college  residence,  are  on  their  way  to  a  professional 
school.  For  such  students  seven  years  of  training — four  in 
the  college  and  three  in  the  professional  school — are  too  many, 
beyond  any  question.  If  the  college  course  is  not  shortened, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  so-called  Columbia  plan  will  come 
into  general  usa  at  those  institutions  that  are  colleges 
and  universities  combined.  For  the  student  who  does  not 
expect  to  pursue  a  professional  course,  the  college  curriculum 
will  remain  four  years  in  length.  P'or  the  student  who  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  law,  for  medicine,  or  for  the  church,  the  more 
elementary  and  general  professional  studies  will  be  accepted 
as  part  of  the  requirement  for  the  baccalaureate  degree,  and 
thus  the  desired  reduction  in  time  will  be  accomplished. 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  this  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 
present  movement. 
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Animal  Life  and  Intelligence. — Hr  C.  Li.oyd  Morgan,  F.G.S.,  Professor  ; 

in  and  Dean  of  University  College,  Bristol.  Boston;  Ginn  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  1 

xvi,  512.  ! 

Students  of  education  will  be  interested  in  this  volume  for  | 

two  reasons:  because  it  treats  of  a  range  of  topics  the  outcome  j 

of  which  will  seriously  affect  educational  views  and  methods, 
and,  secondly,  because  it  is  itself  an  excellent  educ.ational  help  j 

for  securing  a  knowledge  of  these  problems.  Professor  Mor¬ 
gan’s  volume  deals  with  the  central  problems  of  modern  biol-  j 

ogy,  life  and  intelligence,  and  he  brings  to  bear  upon  them  all  f 

that  is  interesting  and  suggestive  in  the  recent  studies  of  these  J 

ever  new  questions.  The  opening  chapters  describe  in  a  style  ! 

attractive  and  popular,  without  sacrifice  of  accuracy,  the  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  of  the  animal  world,  the  origin  and  growth 
of  functions,  the  variety  of  adaptations  by  means  of  which  life 
is  molded  and  continued.  We  then  have  three  important 
chapters  dealing,  under  the  headings  of  “  Variation  and  Nat¬ 
ural  Selection,”  “  Heredity,  and  the  Origin  of  Variations,”  and 
“  Organic  Evolution,”  with  the  typical  factors  of  the  relation 
of  organism  to  environment,  and  of  the  forces  by  the  action  of 
which  modification  and  progress  is  possible.  The  second  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work  opens  with  an  admirable  chapter  upon  the 
senses  of  animals,  in  which  the  point  is  well  emphasized  that  a 
correct  understanding  of  sense-function  must  consider  the 
immediate,  useful  applications  of  the  senses  under  natural  con¬ 
ditions.  A  brief  exposition  of  the  chief  forms  of  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  is  then  given,  clearly  stating  the  prominent  distinctions 
and  the  reasons  for  their  hierarchical  arrangement.  The  pow¬ 
ers  of  animals  then  come  up  for  detailed  consideration  under 
‘  the  usual  division  of  the  intelligence,  the  feelings,  and  the  will. 

A  final  chapter  on  mental  evolution,  in  which  a  general  theory 
of  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter  is  offered,  completes  the  work. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  here,  between  the  same 
covers,  a  convenient  treatise  on  the  general  problems  of 
comparative  biology  and  comparative  psychology;  and  this 
connection  is  significant.  It  places  the  emphasis  upon  the 
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view  that  the  two  are  inseparable,  and  that  no  knowledge  of 
mind  is  either  complete  or  correct  that  neglects  the  wide  range 
of  mental  phenomena  in  the  animal  world,  and  the  purely 
natural  conditions  by  which  these  functions  are  conditioned. 
While  much  of  the  volume  is  in  the  main  expository,  there 
is  considerable  originality  both  in  the  mode  of  treatment  and 
in  the  putting  forth  of  novel  views  and  combinations  of  ideas. 
It  is  in  every  way  a  work  evidencing  ability,  skill,  clearness  of 
statement,  and  a  desire  to  be  useful.  It  may  safely  be  recom¬ 
mended,  with  assurance  of  interesting  reading,  as  the  best 
single  work  whereby  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  chief  problems 
of  life  and  intelligence. 

Joseph  Jastrow. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


Psychology. — By  Michael  Maher,  S.J.  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

1890,  pp.  xvi,  569. 

This  book,  by  the  professor  of  mental  philosophy  at  Stony- 
hurst  College,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  Catholic 
manuals  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  sober,  scholarly,  and  important 
book.  The  author’s  conception  of  psychology  is  not  that  of 
the  contemporary  school  of  experimentalists.  They  rest  con¬ 
tent  with  describing  psychology  as  a  natural  science,  and 
deny  to  metaphysics  any  entrance  to  its  domain.  Professor 
Maher  stands  on  the  ground  occupied  by  his  scholastic  prede¬ 
cessors  and  sees  in  psychology  a  science,  to  be  sure,  but  an 
integral  part  of  philosophy  as  well.  His  view  is  that  if  psy¬ 
chology  is  to  justify  its  title  to  be  considered  a  department  of 
philosophy,  “  it  is  bound  not  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  general¬ 
izations  of  facts  ;  it  must  pass  on  to  inquire  into  the  inner 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  root  and  subject  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena;  it  must  ascend  from  the  knowledge  of  the  effect  to 
that  of  the  cause  (p.  3).”  Empirical  psychology  must,  then, 
be  interpreted  by  rational  psychology.  P'rom  this  standpoint 
and  by  the  only  method  open  to  him,  the  author  constructs  a 
treatment  of  psychology  that  is  simple,  logical,  and  graceful. 
His  definitions  are  clear  and  precise,  his  style  is  cri.sp  and 
nervous,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  subject  is 
very  considerable.  Professor  Maher  might  easily  have  passed 
by  entirely  many  of  the  modern  doctrines  as  immaterial  to  his 
treatment  of  psychology  ;  but  he  does  not  do  so.  Some  of 
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the  well-known  positions  of  Wundt,  Mill,  Bain,  Spencer,  and 
Sully  are  stated  and  considered.  Aristotle  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  however,  weigh  more  with  him  than  do  the  modern 
investigators  who  see  in  rational  psychology  and  metaphysics 
only  a  stumbling-block. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  author’s  general  philoso¬ 
phical  views  have  determined  for  him  in  advance  the  stand¬ 
point  and  method  of  this  work.  He  holds  that  philosophy 
must  and  does  dominate  science,  whether  mental  or  physical. 
His  position  is  perfectly  intelligent  and  intelligible,  whether 
one  sympathizes  with  it  or  not.  The  prevailing  view,  and  as 
it  seems  to  me  the  truer  view,  of  psychology  is  a  different  one. 
Nevertheless  th^  careful  study  of  Professor  Maher’s  book  will 
suggest  many  difficulties  and  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the 
more  usual  mode  of  treatment  that  it  may  prove  troublesome, 
or  even  impossible,  to  remove.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certainly  instructive  to  attend  to  a  careful  discussion  of  famil¬ 
iar  facts  from  a  standpoint  at  variance  with  that  which  we 
usually  occupy.  It  would  be  valuable  if  it  only  served  to 
lessen  the  conceit  and  intolerance  that  have  sent  so  many  of 
our  modern  scientists  into  the  ranks  of  the  dogmatic  philis- 
tines. 

In  one  of  his  foot-notes  the  author  puts  very  clearly  an  in¬ 
teresting  suggestion  of  the  physiological  psychologists.  He 
says,  in  reference  to  association  by  similarity  and  contiguity  : 
“  The  physiological  counterpart  of  the  law  of  similarity  proba¬ 
bly  lies  in  the  increased  facility  of  the  same  nerve-centers  to 
act  a  second  time,  that  of  contiguity  in  the  tendency  of  groups 
which  have  acted  together  to  do  so  again.” 

N.  M.  B. 


Switzerland. — By  Lina  Hur.  and  Richard  Stead.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons  (Story  of  the  Nations  Series).  1890,  pp.  xxiii,  430. 

The  authors  in  their  preface  say  that  an  account  of  the  early 
history  of  the  people  who  founded  the  Swiss  League,  in  1291 
A.  I).,  should  be  given.  It  must  be  admitted  that  no  history 
of  Switzerland  can  be  considered  complete  that  does  not  em¬ 
brace  in  its  pages  somewhat  of  the  history  of  those  times  when 
Charlemagne,  Charles  the  Bald,  the  Zaerings,  the  Kyburgs,  and 
the  Houses  of  Savoy  and  Hapsburg  were  prominent  in  the 
battles  and  struggles  of  the  people  who  inhabited  Switzerland 
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prior  to  1291,  and  whose  desire  to  throw  off  the  rule  of  various 
masters  led  them  to  form  the  League  of  that  year. 

The  account  of  the  early  history  is  rather  difficult  reading, 
the  authors  seeming  uncertain  as  to  the  use  of  the  ancient  or 
modern  names  of  places,  and  one  becomes  confused  when  he 
reads  of  a  town  by  its  ancient  name  in  one  chapter  and  its 
modern  name  in  the  next.  Tliere  is  much  also  that  is  redund¬ 
ant  and  unnecessary  to  the  story  of  the  building  of  the  nation, 
and  the  mind  drifts  from  the  story  of  the  Swiss  to  matters 
which  seem  to  have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  Swiss  peo¬ 
ple.  This  is  intensified  by  the  style,  which  is  verbose,  and 
relies  upon  punctuation  and  dashes  to  convey  the  authors’ 
meaning  rather  than  upon  the  words.  As  e-xamples  of  this  we 
may  quote  the  following  passages  :  “  Their  efforts  to  restore 

separate  or  self-government  —  the  passionate  yearning  for 
national  independence,  innate  in  the  German  tribes,  has  done 
much  to  bring  about  the  divisions  of  the  German  Empire  into 
its  many  kingdoms,  principalities,  and  duchies — met  with  far 
steadier  and  more  violent  opposition  than  was  the  case  with 
the  Burgundian.”  And  again,  “Jurisdiction,  military  com¬ 
mand,  summoning  to  wars,  raising  of  taxes,  fishing,  hunting, 
courage,  had  become  royal  prerogatives — and  the  farmers  kicked 
against  the  impositions — these  were  the  functions  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  courts.” 

The  history  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which  the  cantons 
began  to  occupy  different  positions,  one  to  another,  some  being 
subject  to  the  federation  and  others  to  single  cantons,  some  as 
inferior  allies,  with  limited  rights  and  privileges,  and  others  as 
mere  protdgds,  is  interesting.  It  is  followed  by  the  account  of 
the  inter-cantonal  wars  and  difficulties  which  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Swiss. 

The  history  of  the  three  following  centuries,  while  the  Swiss 
are  becoming  noted  as  mercenaries  and  ready  to  serve  any  one 
for  hire,  embraces  also  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  The 
narrative  of  this  period  is  clearly  told.  The  importance  of 
the  religious  and  political  movement  of  this  time,  the  touch 
of  personal  interest  aroused  by  the  description  of  the  lives  and 
character  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  hold  the  reader’s  close  atten¬ 
tion.  This  portion  of  the  book  and  the  further  account  of 
the  reaction  which  set  in  after  the  almost  universal  triumph 
of  the  Reformation,  the  effect  of  the  reaction  upon  the  can¬ 
tons  and  upon  the  confederacy  is  interesting.  From  this 
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period  to  the  end  of  the  book  there  seems  to  be  but  one  thing 
in  the  mind  of  the  authors,  i.e.,  to  cover  the  period  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  pages,  and  the  development  of  the  constitution 
under  the  different  forms  it  assumed  from  time  to  time  is  not 
satisfactorily  treated.  The  reader  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
later  history  has  been  slighted  for  a  large  mass  of  early  legen¬ 
dary  tales. 

Stephen  G.  Williams. 

New  York. 


A  Guide  Book  to  the  Poetic  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Robert  Browning. — 

By  George  Willis  Cooke.  Boston  ;  Houghton,  Alifflin  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.. 

xvi,  450. 

This  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  one  of  the  numerous; 
“helps”  toward  the  study  of  Browning  which  the  present  in¬ 
terest  in  his  poetry  has  called  forth.  Some  of  these  helps  are 
of  real  service  to  the  Browning  student,  as  is  noticeably  the 
case  with  Nettleship’s  Essays  and  Mrs.  Orr’s  Hand-book. 
Others  are  either  crude,  ill-digested,  misleading  criticisms  on 
particular  works  of  the  poet,  or  they  are  compilations  of 
second-hand  material,  made  up  from  Dr.  Furnival’s  Biblio¬ 
graphy  of  Brow'ning’s  works,  the  Browning  Society  Papers,, 
Mrs.  Orr’s  Hand-book,  and  the  various  encyclopa;dias.  Of 
this  latter  class  is  Mr.  Cooke’s  Guide-book.  It  is  nothing  but 
a  compilation  of  names,  facts,  and  opinions,  ill-arranged,  and 
virtually  unindexed,  which  the  Browning  student  can  easily 
find  elsewhere.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  one  would  have  to  go  far 
to  find  a  worse  specimen  of  the  trade  of  book-making.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  feature  that  entitles  it  to  be  called  a 
book  is  that  it  is  printed  and  bound.  It  has  no  originality  in 
matter  or  in  treatment ;  and  the  order  adopted  is  illogical  and 
confusing.  The  work  cannot,  of  course,  be  read  consecutively 
any  more  than  a  dictionary  ;  for  the  poems  and  proper  names 
(such  as  are  introduced)  are  arranged  alphabetically.  For  in¬ 
stance,  “  A  Death  in  the  De.sert  ”  comes  in  its  proper  place 
near  the  beginning,  while  “  Xanthus,”  the  name  of  one  of  St. 
John’s  attendants,  mentioned  in  that  poem,  is  at  the  close  of 
the  book.  The  work  cannot  be  safely  used  as  a  book  of  ref¬ 
erence  ;  for  while  it  gives  “Xanthus”  as  one  of  St.  John’s 
attendants,  it  fails  to  give  “  Pamphylax  ”  and  “  Valens,”  who 
also  attended  him.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  determine  why  the 
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author  inserts  some  names  and  leaves  out  others.  Upon  what 
principle  should  he  mention  ''Dottinius — the  public  prosecu¬ 
tor,  who  in  ‘  The  Ring  and  the  Book  ’  presents  the  case 
against  Count  Guido  and  whose  speech  forms  the  Ninth  Book 
of  the  poem,”  and  fail  to  mention  Hyacinthus,  who  defends 
Count  Guido,  and  whose  speech  forms  the  Eighth  Book  ? 

The  work  is  full  of  padding.  Under  the  head  “  Christopher 
Smart" — Parleyings,  etc. — is  given  in  full  Smart’s  “Song  to 
David,”  occupying  ten  and  a  half  solid  pages.  A  simple 
reference  to  the  earlier  edition  of  Chambers’  English  Litera¬ 
ture,  where  the  entire  poem  is  printed,  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient.  In  order  to  show  changes  made  by  Browning, 
parallel  readings  from  the  earlier  and  later  editions  of  “  Para¬ 
celsus”  and  of  “  Sordello  ”  are  given,  which  fill  eighteen  and 
a  half  pages.  If  such  readings  are  necessary  in  a  guide-book, 
why  not  give  those  from  other  poems — particularly  the  interest¬ 
ing  and  suggestive  ones  from  the  earlier  and  later  editions  of 
“  Pauline  ”  ? 

Instead  of  being  a  “  Guide-book,”  as  claimed  in  the  title,  the 
work  fails  to  explain  where  explanation  is  needed,  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  so  when  the  meaning  is  clear.  In  the  article  on 
■“The  Ring  and  the  Book”  the  author  explains  that  presbyter 
means  priest, — abate  means  abbot, — canon  means  a  member  of 
the  chapter  or  council  of  a  bishop.  But  he  fails  to  tell  anything 
about  “that  gold  snow  Jove  rained  on  Rhodes,”  or  what  was 
“  Thucydides’  sole  joke,”  alluded  to  in  the  speech  of  Bottinius. 
He  explains  the  “Wormwood  Star”  of  the  Twelfth  Book  as 
follows :  “  The  star  which  the  superstition  {sic')  of  the  Middle 
Ages  thought  appeared  when  death  approached”!  If  Mr. 
Cooke  will  turn  to  Rev.  viii,  lO  and  1 1,  he  will  find  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “And  the  third  angel  sounded  and  there  fell  a  great  star 
from  heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a  lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the 
third  part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters : 
And  the  name  of  the  star  is  called  Worimvood :  and  the  third 
part  of  the  waters  became  wormwood,  and  many  men  died  of 
tlie  waters  because  they  were  bitter.”  He  will  also  find 
Browning’s  allusion,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine,  in 
Byron’s  “  Ode  from  the  P'ronch  ”  : 

Like  the  Wormwood  Star  foretold 

By  the  sainted  seer  of  old,  • 

Show’ring  down  a- fiery  flood, 

Turning  rivers  into  blood. 
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The  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  are  having  too  many  “  Guide¬ 
books  ”  that  mislead,  and  too  many  “  Helps  ”  that  hinder, 
especially  in  the  study  of  Browning. 

Leslie  Waggener. 

University  of  Texas. 


Geometry  of  Position. — By  Robert  H.  Graham,  author  of  Graphic  and 

Analytic  Statics.  London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  xv, 

192. 

Mr.  Graham  has  made  an  excellent  text-book  for  colleges 
and  schools  of  engineering. 

The  study  of  the  geometry  of  position  in  modern  times*  is 
confined  to  the  present  century,  beginning  with  Carnot’s 
work  with  that  title  published  in  1803,  and  his  work  on 
“  Transversals  ”  which  appeared  in  1806.  The  subject  was 
very  little  handled  in  the  decades  following  by  English  mathe¬ 
maticians.  Hutton,  however,  inserted  an  elementary  discus¬ 
sion  of  it  in  an  edition  of  his  Course  of  Mathematics,  and  brief 
discussions  of  transversals  were  appended  to  editions  of 
Euclid.  The  subject  has  received  much  more  attention  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  and  colleges  of  Ireland,  as  witness  the 
text-books  and  lectures  of  Mulcahy  and  Townsend  on  “  Modern 
Geometry,”  the  name  applied  to  Carnot’s  discussions.  The 
greatest  names  connected  with  the  development  and  progress 
of  this  “  Higher  Modern  Geometry”  belong  to  the  Continent. 
Of  these,  the  names  of  Poncelet,  Steiner,  Chasles,  and  Cre¬ 
mona  are  the  most  prominent.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
Poncelet  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  “  Projective  Properties  of 
Figures”  while  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Russia,  having  been  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Moscow. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  Mr.  Graham  does  not  mention 
Chasles  among  the  great  mathematicians  whose  names  are 
connected  with  the  progress  and  development  of  the  geo¬ 
metry  of  position.  Is  the  inventor  of  anharmonic  ratios,  and 
the  author  of  the  treatises  on  the  higher  modern  geometry 
and  projective  conics,  overlooked  on  account  of  his  believ¬ 
ing  in  his  old  age  that  the  notorious  forgeries  which  claimed 
for  Pascal  the  great  Newtonian  discoveries  were  genuine  ? 

'  I  use  this  term  because  it  may  he  considered  a  disputed  point  whether  some  of 
the  Greek  mathematicians  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  transversals. 
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Mr.  Graham,  beginning  with  the  subject  of  Transversals, 
gives  a  very  sound,  clear  course  on  Anliarmonic  Pencils  and 
Ratios  in  some  twenty  pages.  He  then  takes  up  the  subject  of 
Projective  Conics,  to  which  nearly  half  of  the  book  is  devoted. 
It  is  a  fault  of  the  discussion  in  the  chapters  on  this  subject 
that  in  some  cases  dual  solutions  of  the  problems  proposed  are 
given,  based  respectively  on  theorems  and  methods  in  New¬ 
ton’s  Principia  and  on  the  principles  of  modern  projective 
geometry.  Such  detailed  comparisons  of  methods  in  a  number 
of  examples  belong  more  to  the  history  of  mathematics  or  of 
the  genesis  of  methods  than  to  a  text-book  of  this  grade. 

The  advice  of  the  old  German  professor  to  teachers  in  refer, 
ence  to  their  pupils,  namely,  “  Nicht  mit  ihnen  prahlen  sondern 
sie  tiichtig  einuben,”  should  be  equally  heeded  by  authors  of 
text-books. 

It  is  proper  and  natural,  however,  to  show  how  readily  Pas¬ 
cal’s  famous  theorem*  (discovered  by  him  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen)  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  new  method.  The  chap¬ 
ters  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  beginning  with  the  Projective  Prop¬ 
erty  of  Reciprocal  Figures,  require  a  knowledge  of  mechan¬ 
ics  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  They  treat  of  the  funicular 
polygon  (or  use  it,  rather) ;  of  Culmann’s  Nullsystem  (which 
the  author  claims  for  Maxwell),  elliptic  arches,  stress  dia¬ 
grams,  centers  of  gravity,  ellipses  of  inertia  and  the  elastic  line 
by  the  methods  of  projective  geometry. 

These  subjects  are  treated  with  clearness  and  precision,  and 
numerous  illustrative  problems  are  added  for  solution  by 
pupils.  These  last  chapters  remind  us  of  the  grave  defect  in 
the  mathematical  training  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United 
States  in  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  elements  of  me¬ 
chanics.  It  goes  without  .saying  that  the  study  of  the  Geom¬ 
etry  of  Position,  successfully  introduced  into  the  courses  of 
mathematics  of  American  colleges,  would  greatly  promote  the 
mental  pluck  and  power  of  analysis  of  our  earnest  mathe¬ 
matical  students.  Such  courses  would  cause,  moreover,  more 
thorough  study  of  elementary  geometry,  and  especially  of 
geometrical  analysis,  now  so  sadly  neglected  in  many  of  the 
high  schools,  academies  and  colleges.  The  examples  and  prob¬ 
lems  for  solution  appended  to  each  chapter  of  Mr.  Graham’s 
book  add  greatly  to  its  usefulness.  It  would  have  been  better, 

*  “  In  every  simple  hexagon  inscribed  in  a  conic  the  points  of  intersection  of 
the  three  pairs  of  opposite  sides  lie  on  a  straight  line.” 
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perhaps,  to  adopt  the  method  of  Potts  in  his  edition  of  Euclid, 
and  others,  and  add  hints  for  the  solution  of  these  in  an 
appendix. 

Charles  S.  Venable. 

University  of  Virginia. 


English  Composition. — By  John  Nichol,  M.  A.  Balliol,  Oxon,  LL.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1889,  pp.  128. 

Questions  and  Exercises  on  English  Composition. — By  J.  Nichol,  M.A. 
Oxon,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  W.  S.  McCormick,  M.  A.,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  in  Queen  Margaret 
College,  Glasgow.  London  and  New  York :  Macmillan  &Co.,  1890,  pp.  124. 

The  first  of  these,  one  of  the  series  of  Literature  Primers 
edited  by  the  late  J.  R.  Green,  has  already  been  before  the 
public  since  1878.  Bound  with  it,  arranged  according  to  the 
same  order  of  topics,  and  making  with  it  a  handy  little  pocket 
volume,  now  appears  the  Questions  and  Exercises,  furnishing  a 
quite  full  and  varied  apparatus  for  study  and  practice  in  the 
grammatical  details  of  composition.  To  these  latter  the  book 
confines  itself,  the  larger  forms  and  processes  having  no  treat¬ 
ment  in  its  pages. 

A  course  in  composition  must  of  necessity  deal  with  many 
and  various  details  of  rule,  caution,  example ;  but  there  are 
two  very  different  methods  of  meeting  the.se.  The  one,  start¬ 
ing  from  a  few  large  and  significant  principles,  which  it  merely 
illustrates  by  such  details  as  are  pertinent,  works  for  the  utmost 
attainable  simplicity;  seeking  at  the  same  time  to  give  the 
student  an  impulse  toward  writing,  an  interest  in  those  larger 
literary  objects  which  alone  can  make  grammatical  details 
interesting.  Get  the  student  once  awakened  to  the  object 
that  his  writing  is  to  accomplish,  and  you  have  got  him  just 
so  far  in  the  attitude  of  a  discoverer,  whose  quickened  mind 
will  not  wait  for  rules  and  cautions,  but  will  go  out  to  meet 
them,  nay,  make  them  for  himself.  The  other  method,  begin¬ 
ning  at  details,  which  it  groups  and  cla.ssifies  under  principles, 
does  not  shun  multiplicity  even  if  it  does  not  work  for  it. 
Careful  to  put  up  a  guide-post  at  every  crook  and  turn  of  the 
student’s  way,  it  is  not  so  solicitous  to  keep  him  heartened  and 
inspired  with  glimpses  of  his  goal;  and  so,  for  all  the  method 
cares,  his  training  in  expression  may  be  just  a  dead  lift,  a 
grind.  To  this  latter  method  belongs  quite  decidedly  the 
book  before  us.  Not  that  it  is  dull  or  heavy;  on  the  contrary 
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both  precept  and  example  are  bright,  fresh,  and  to  the  point. 
But  its  principles  seem  chosen  not  so  much  to  be  a  guide  and 
support  to  the  student’s  mind,  a  center  round  which  his  ideas 
of  composition  shall  arrange  themselves,  as  a  mere  occasion  of 
classification  ;  they  give  one  the  impression  of  being  the  heads 
made  necessary  in  marshaling  the  contents  of  a  well-stocked 
note  book.  As  a  consequence  the  examples,  which  are  mostly 
good,  are  sometimes  rather  remote  from  practical  needs.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  bring  together  mere  curiosities  of  expression, 
which  are  helpful  indeed  so  far  as  they  are  strange  and  funny,  but 
of  little  real  aid  toward  the  main  purpose  of  becoming  a  writer. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  author  has  really  placed  his  mind  by 
the  side  of  the  student’s  mind,  to  anticipate  the  latter’s  needs 
and  objections,  and  to  allure  him  step  by  step  toward  his  goal. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Questions  and  Exercises.  They 
are  based  mainly  on  the  mistakes  and  usages  gleaned  from 
standard  literature,  and  so  far,  well ;  but  would  it  not  be  more 
helpful  to  set  the  student  correcting  the  mistakes  that  arise  in 
his  own  practical  life — the  errors  of  John  Smith  rather  than 
the  errors  of  Edmund  Burke?  For  another  thing,  the  fact 
that  they  are  a  museum  of  extracts  scrupulously  ordered  by 
topis,  each  sentence  thus  advertising  its  own  error  or  usage, 
seems  to  me  to  take  away  from  rather  than  increase  their 
utility  as  a  means  of  awakening  thought  and  furnishing  drill 
As  a  well-ordered  collection  of  instances,  the  book  is  useful, 
and  able  ;  for  the  help  which  is  also  stimulus  and  inspiration, 
we  must  look  further,  perhaps  to  some  book  yet  to  be  written. 

Amherst  College.  JOHN  b.  GenuNG. 

Herodotus,  Book  VII ;  with  notes. — By  Agnata  F.  Butler.  London  and  New 

York :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  xvi,  302. 

Whether  we  concede  or  deny  to  Herodotus  the  title  of 
“  Father  of  history,”  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  father  of 
literary  prose,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  careful  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  labor  of  the  student  of  literature. 

True  to  the  original  signification  of  the  Greek  word  iatopiot, 
this  work  is  not  a  mere  record,  but  a  “  re.search,”  and  Herod¬ 
otus  was  no  mere  chronicler  of  wars  and  expeditions,  but  a 
keen-eyed  traveler,  a  lover  of  wonders,  and  the  prince  of  de¬ 
lightful  story-tellers.  Not  only  has  Clio  inspired  him,  but  Cal¬ 
liope,  Thalia,  and  Melpomene  as  well.  His  view  of  life  is  not 
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unlike  that  of  the  contemporary  dramatists — that  the  power  of 
fate  is  irresistible,  that  the  gods  are  imminent  in  human  affairs, 
that  their  enmity  is  excited  by  the  proud  prosperity  of  men, 
and  that  “insolence,  the  offspring  of  satiety,”  brings  ruin. 
Except  in  outward  form,  Herodotus’  account  of  the  Persian 
war  is  as  much  a  tragedy  as  .lEschylus’  Persae. 

This  edition  takes  up  the  seventh  book,  a  point  where  the 
story  is  most  intensely  interesting.  Xerxes,  the  magnificent, 
is  one  of  those  whom  the  gods  delight  to  humble.  His  march 
has  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  pageant.  Herodotus 
dwells  with  pleasure  upon  the  preparations,  even  to  the  curious 
accouterments  of  the  barbarians  with  their  swarthy  faces  and 
turbaned  heads.  Then  he  recounts  the  details  of  the  bridging 
of  the  Hellespont  and  the  tunneling  of  Mount  Athos ;  the 
rendezvous  at  Therma,  the  visit  of  Xerxes  to  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Tempe  ;  and  finally  the  topography  of  Thermopylae, 
where  the  immortal  battle  was  fought. 

There  is  a  certain  trimness  about  the  notes,  a  close  cincture 
as  if  for  swiftness,  that  he  -who  reads  may  run.  There  is  no 
superfluous  matter;  the  translations  are  few  and  idiomatic; 
the  student  is  expected  to  go  to  the  proper  sources  for  most 
of  his  lexical  and  grammatical  information.  But  the  editor 
has  done  good  service  in  bringing  together  and  classifying 
noteworthy  constructions  or  meanings.  Another  commenda¬ 
ble  feature  is  the  aptness  of  the  references  to  contemporary 
writers  in  other  fields,  notably  to  Pindar  and  Sophocles. 

The  historical  and  geographical  notes  are  clear  and  concise. 

The  treatment  of  particles  and  prepositions  is  good.  The 
treatment  of  the  genitive  case  is  not  so  satisfactory.  “  Loose 
genitive  of  connection,”  though  it  may  have  high  authority, 
is  after  all  no  explanation.  Why  should  we  not  follow  Jelf, 
and  regard  the  genitive  as  the  point  from  which  we  proceed, 
whether  physically  or  mentally,  the  necessary  “antecedent 
notion?”  I  commend  the  book,  and  its  editor. 

Angie  Clara  Chapin. 

Wellesley  College. 


A  Student’s  History  of  England. — By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  London 
and  New  York  •  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1890,  vol.  i,  pp.  xxxii,  378. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  new  Students'  History  of 
England  begins  with  palaeolithic  man,  and  ends  with  the  year 
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1509 — the  year  which  marks  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  book  is  not  intended  for  beginners ;  it  calls  for  a  certain 
maturity  of  mind  and  seriousness  of  purpose  in  the  reader. 
The  constitution  of  the  folk-moot,  of  the  hundred-moot,  of 
the  shire-moot,  and  of  the  witenagemot ;  the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  the  Curia  Regia,  the  system  of  recognitions — these 
are  not  matters  that  attract  the  reader  who  is  in  search  simply 
of  entertainment.  Yet  these  are  the  matters  of  abiding  worth, 
of  educational  value  in  English  history.  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
presentation  of  all  these  subjects  is  admirable.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  English  constitution  is  traced  step  by  step.  The 
local  governmental  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  such  as 
the  township,  the  hundred,  and  the  shire  having  been  de¬ 
scribed,  the  way  in  which  these  were  depressed,  modified,  and 
developed  under  Norman  and  Plantagenet  influences,  is  care¬ 
fully  traced.  The  prominence  given  to  these  matters,  makes 
the  book  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  larger  constitutional 
histories  of  Stubbs,  Gneist,  and  others. 

But  while  the  growth  of  the  institutions  of  government  is 
given  by  our  author  a  foremost  place  in  his  new  work,  still  he 
does  not  forget  that  national  life  is  many-sided,  and  that  a 
book  which  purports  to  be  a  history  of  a  people,  should  be  a 
reflection  of  this  diversity.  Religious,  social,  economic,  and 
literary  matters  are  given  full  recognition,  and  are  made  to 
contribute  color,  warmth,  and  life  to  the  narrative. 

The  value  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  volume  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
presented.  Mr.  Gardiner’s  style  is  a  model  of  plain,  straight¬ 
forward,  perspicacious  English.  The  illustrations,  173  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  St.  John  Hope, 
secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  series,  which  be¬ 
gins  with  the  flint  instruments  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  carries 
us  through  the  Roman,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  the 
Plantagenet  periods,  is  a  very  valuable  and  helpful  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  text.  The  book  is  also  well  supplied  with  genea¬ 
logical  tables,  summaries,  bibliographies  of  the  several  periods, 
and  a  full  index.  It  is,  however,  without  maps;  but  the  an¬ 
nouncement  is  made  that  the  work,  when  complete,  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  atlas. 


University  of  Cincinnati. 


Philip  Van  Ness  Myers. 
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The  Readers  Guide  in  Economic,  Social,  and  Political  Science. — Edited 

by  R.  R.  Bowker  and  George  Iles.  New  York  :  The  Society  for  Political 

Education,  1891,  pp.  169. 

The  energetic  and  accomplished  editors  of  this  “  classified 
bibliography,  American,  English,  French,  and  German” — why 
not  Italian — of  the  political  and  social  sciences,  have  under¬ 
taken  and  partially  accomplished  a  most  useful  work  :  but  they 
have  not  completed  it.  This  edition,  which  ought  to  be  only 
the  first  of  many,  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  The 
scheme  of  classification  that  is  followed  is  neither  logical  nor 
apparent.  The  main  heads  seem  to  be  Political  Economy, 
Public  Finance,  Social  Science  and  Sociology,  Political  Science, 
International  Law,  and  Statistics,  but  this  fact  is  not  made 
clear  either  in  the  table  of  contents  or  in  the  typographical  ar¬ 
rangement.  Neither  are  these  subjects  systematically  arranged. 
“Statistics”  is  tacked  on  after  “International  Law,”  al¬ 
though  its  proper  place  is  either  as  a  sub-head  of  Social 
Science,  or  in  juxtaposition  to  it.  The  arrangement  of  titles 
under  each  head,  according  to  the  country  of  their  origin  is  wise, 
but  ought  to  be  made  more  apparent.  The  F rench  and  German 
titles  are  not  nearly  numerous  enough,  and  if  those  countries 
are  to  be  represented  at  all,  they  should  be  treated  adequately. 
The  titles  which  appear  give  evidence  of  having  been  selected 
at  random. 

The  details  of  the  bibliography  are  very  carefully  and  labori¬ 
ously  worked  out,  but  they  do  not  fail  to  show  the  omissions  and 
unevenness  apparently  inseparable  from  bibliographical  work, 
however  painstaking.  Laurent’s  great  work.  Etudes  surTHis- 
toire  de V Hinnaniti\  is  so  largely  institutional  that  it  might  prop¬ 
erly  appear  in  the  list  of  general  works  on  political  science  (pp. 
93-96),  and  its  great  value  emphasizes  the  omission.  Under 
Statistics  (pp.  123-25)  there  is  no  mention  of  von  Mayr’s  new 
Allgcmeines  Statistisches  Arc/iiv.  Under  Hanking  (pp.  40-43) 
Dunbar's  Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History  of  Banking  is 
omitted,  although  the  same  author’s  other  work,  also  published 
in  1891,  is  given.  Under  Political  Economy,  General  Works, 
(pp.  1-4),  Keynes’  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy  is  not 
found.  In  some  cases  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  'of 
authors  are  given,  but  more  often  they  are  omitted.  The 
death  of  Henry  I'awcett  is  noted  (p.  11),  but  not  that  of 
Bonamy  Price  (p.  16). 

The  statement  (p.  13)  that  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations 
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is  the  “  only  book  to  which  has  been  awarded  the  honor  of  a 
centenary  comineinoration  ”  is,  to  say  the  least,  incautious.  The 
centenary  of  Kant’s  Kritik  der  reinen  Verniinft  was  so  com¬ 
memorated  in  1 88 1.  Somewhere  the  annual  known  as  La  Vie 
Politique  'it  I’ htranger,  by  Lavisse,  should  have  been  inserted. 
After  what  is  said  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  American  Commomvealth  (p. 
99),  M.  Carlier’s  book — of  which  the  title  is  wrongly  given — 
is  not  sufficiently  emphasized  by  being  called  “  a  masterly 
review”  (p.  107).  Professor  Burgess  has  said  of  this  work  that 
it  is  “the  most  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  in  any  language 
upon  the  public  law  and  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States”  (Political  Science  Quarterly,  vi :  164).  “Church  and 
State”  is  very  scantily  treated  (pp.  116-7),  and  the  literature 
dealing  with  the  relations  of  the  state  to  education  is  omitted 
entirely,  only  a  few  titles  being  included  incidentally  under 
other  heads. 

The  editors  have  attempted  almost  too  much  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  compress  so  many  subjects  into  a  single  bibliography, 
but  they  can  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  this  first  edition.  As 
it  is,  it  is  very  useful ;  and  as  it  can  be  made,  it  will  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  students  and  teachers  of  political  and  social 
science. 

_  N.  M.  B. 

Shakespeare’s  Comedy  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. — Edited,  with  Notes,  by 

Homer  B.  Spraoue,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North 

Dakota.  Chicago  ;  S.  R.  Winchell  &  Co.,  1890,  pp.  188. 

Numerous  school  editions  of  this  most  delightful  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comedies  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  one 
wonders  at  the  outset  why  President  Sprague  should  have  set 
himself  the  ta.sk  of  giving  us  still  another.  In  his  brief  and 
modest  preface  he  states  four  reasons  :  namely,  (i)  to  furnish 
notes  that  may  stimulate  thought  rather  than  supersede  it ; 
(2)  to  give  the  results  of  the  latest  critical  research ;  (3)  to 
present  the  opinions  of  more  than  one  authority  on  all  dis¬ 
puted  points  of  any  considerable  importance  ;  (4)  to  include 
for  the  teacher’s  guidance  a  symposium  of  the  best  thought 
and  practice  in  teaching  English  literature. 

It  will  need  only  a  most  cursory  examination  of  the  text  and 
annotations  to  convince  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  other 
editions  of  this  play,  that  the -foregoing  claims  have  been  fully 
substantiated.  Without  disparaging  other  editions  of  the 
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Merchant  of  Venice,  some  of  which  are  excellent,  notably  that 
of  Rolfe,  it  must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  most  of  them 
are  not  well  adapted  for  school  use. 

In  President  Sprague’s  book  one  hesitates  which  most  to 
admire,  the  erudition  and  scholarship  displayed  in  the  wide 
range  of  his  critical  annotation,  his  unerring  discernment  of 
what  the  pupil  most  needs,  or  the  masterly  skill  with  which 
he  suggests  rather  than  asserts  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
author,  thereby  keeping  the  pupil’s  intelligence  ever  alert  to 
discover  and  seize  upon  the  nice  distinctions  of  thought  in 
which  Shakespeare  abounds. 

In  this  last  respect,  particularly,  the  work  of  President 
Sprague  is  unique  and  difficult  to  excel.  Instead  of  affirming 
in  the  ipse  dixit  manner,  common  to  so  many  editors,  that  the 
text  means  thus  and  so.  President  Sprague  is  satisfied  merely 
to  suggest  an  interpretation  where  help  is  needed ;  but  con¬ 
sistently  with  his  avowed  claim  of  “stimulating  rather  than  of 
superseding  thought,”  he  puts  his  suggestion  into  the  inter¬ 
rogative  form  and  affords  the  pupil  the  opportunity  to  decide 
for  himself. 

Like  so  many  editors  who  make  a  fetich  of  the  old  quartos 
and  folios.  President  Sprague  prefers  to  use  alablaster  instead 
of  alabaster  (1.  84),  ntoe  instead  of  more  (1.  108),  etc.,  although 
Shakespeare’s  own  spelling  of  the  same  words  is  variable  and 
elsewhere  in  conformity  with  present  usage. 

The  annotations  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to 
which  some  teachers  may  demur,  and  comprise  fully  one-half 
of  the  123  pages  devoted  to  the  text  and  notes.  Not  the  least 
valuable  features  of  the  book  are  the  critical  comments  on 
the  play  by  distinguished  Shakespearean  scholars,  suggestions 
and  plans  for  study,  specimens  of  examination  papers,  topics 
for  essays,  and  so  on. 

The  introduction,  likewise.  Is  most  admirable.  Taken  as  a 
whole.  President  Sprague’s  book  is  a  credit  to  American 
scholarship.  It  exhibits,  besides,  a  pedagogical  insight  that  is 
as  rare  as  it  is  remarkable.  It  cannot  fail  to  give  a  great 
impetus  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  in  the  schools. 


A.  B.  P. 
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Handcraft:  Being  an  English  Exposition  of  Sl6jd  as  cultivated  in  Sweden. — By 

John  D.  Sutclikfe,  of  the  Manchester  Recreative  Evening  Classes.  New  York: 

Charles  E.  Merrill  &  Co.,  1890,  pp.  79. 

The  publication  of  this  treatise  is  one  more  indication  of 
the  widely  felt  need  of  introducing  manual  methods  into  the 
lower  grade  schools,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  author  is  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  that  the  adoption  of  the  Swedish  method  will 
furnish  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem.  There  is  no 
(jucstion  that  such  a  detailed  receipt  ready  to  the  hand,  and 
developed  by  actual  experiment,  would  be  a  most  desirable 
acquisition,  if  it  were  not  that  there  are  weighty  reasons  which 
prevent  its  meeting  our  own  special  conditions.  In  the  first 
place,  manual  training  exercises  are  helpful  and  efficient  only 
in  the  degree  in  which  they  advance  educational  ends,  and 
the  particular  operations  selected  must  be  those  which  best 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  economy  in  tools  and  material,  neat¬ 
ness  in  operation,  adaptability  to  class  methods,  and  fitness  to 
the  varying  capacities  of  the  pupils.  Froebel’s  gifts  and  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  kindergarten  are  a  happy  illustration  of  the 
successful  application  of  this  principle  to  one  set  of  condi¬ 
tions.  The  exercises  of  the  Swedish  Sloyd  represent  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  meet  another  set  of  conditions  by  making  use  of  an 
additional  principle,  viz.,  that  by  creating  in  each  exerci.se 
some  useful  article,  an  added  interest  and  moral  value  is  im¬ 
parted  to  the  work.  It  is  this  principle,  consequently,  which 
has  determined  the  exact  form  of  each  exercise  and  produced 
a  series  of  pieces,  useful  perhaps  in  Sweden,  but  of  little  direct 
service  among  us ;  and  the  whole  value  of  the  utilitarian  idea 
is  lost  when  it  is  sought  to  apply  them  to  other  conditions. 
There  is  very  little  zest  for  an  American  boy  in  laboriously 
producing  a  key  label  or  book  carrier  that  he  knows  would 
never  be  used  for  that  purpose.  In  order  to  obtain  in  every 
case  a  piece  of  useful  application,  the  strictly  disciplinary 
value  of  the  exercise  is  subordinated  to  its  constructive  neces¬ 
sities.  These,  in  many  cases,  involve  the  repetition  of  a  few 
very  simple  operations,  as  in  the  long  flower-pot  stand,  and 
the  foot-stool,  and  consequently  consume  considerable  labor 
and  material,  without  a  proportionate  educational  return. 

The  list  of  tools  given  for  carrying  out  the  system  is  some¬ 
what  formidable,  including  as  it  does,  practically,  all  of  the 
ordinary  tools  of  the  carpenter  ;  and  as  some  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  are  used  but  a  few  times  during  the  course,  the  prac- 
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tice  obtained  can  hardly  be  sufficient  to  impart  much  benefit. 
But  with  our  well-developed  methods  in  high  school  work,  our 
direct  interest  in  Sloyd  is  limited  to  the  lower  grades,  and  here 
the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  expensive  tools  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  only  methods  worth  considering 
for  these  stages  are  those  which  need  but  two  or  three  tools 
of  the  simplest  character,  and  which  can  be  prosecuted  for  the 
most  part  in  the  regular  class-room. 

The  general  use  of  sandpaper  to  secure  the  final  finish  of 
the  work  is  another  point  which  must  be  strongly  objected  to. 
By  its  employment  a  purely  mechanical  operation  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  consciously  guided  hand  movement,  and  a  super¬ 
ficial  smoothness  is  obtained  at  a  sacrifice  of  exactness.  The 
use  of  models  instead  of  working  drawings  is  also  a  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  system.  Nothing  develops  the  power  of  clear 
imagination  and  exact  thinking  like  the  dependence  upon  a 
drawing  in  constructive  work,  and  it  should  be  made  use  of 
wherever  practicable. 

In  fact,  all  that  the  system  herein  described  has  of  benefit 
for  us  lies  in  its  suggestiveness.  Neither  its  exact  exercises 
nor  its  methods  can  be  applied  to  our  conditions  with  advantage, 
but,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  first  exercises  and  in  the  free¬ 
hand  character  of  some  of  the  knife  pieces,  there  is  much  that 
is  helpful.  In  these  pieces  of  free  outlines  and  delicate  curves 
much  good  training  may  be  given  in  the  principles  of  design 
and  in  the  appreciation  of  graceful  form  and  good  proportion. 

Pratt  Institute,  CHARLES  R.  RICHARDS. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Notes  on  Recent  Pedagogical  Literature. 

Tabellen  zur  Geschichte  der  PAdagogik.  Ein  Repetitionsbuch  fUr  Semina- 

risten  und  Lehrer. — Herausgegeben  von  W.  Patzold.  Jena :  Fr.  Mauke's 

Verlag  (A.  Schenck),  1891,  S.  30. 

This  is  a  compact  compilation  of  names,  facts,  and  dates, 
for  use  in  preparing  for  examinations.  The  author  has  omit¬ 
ted  many  educationists  of  the  first  order  of  importance,  appa¬ 
rently  because  they  were  not  Germans.  Conversely,  many 
Germans  of  merely  local  reputation  are  inserted.  The  book 
lacks  proportion. 

Annuaire  de  l’Enseignement  Primaire.  Public  sous  la  Direction  de  M .  Jost. 

Paris  ;  A.  Colin  et  Cie.,  1891,  pp.  644. 

M.  Jost’s  valuable  annual  is  in  its  seventh  year.  It  is  a 
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veritable  mine  of  information  concerning  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  in  France,  the  personnel  of  the  administrative  and  teach¬ 
ing  bodies,  the  newest  laws  and  ministerial  decrees.  The 
annexed  essays  are  even  more  interesting  than  usual,  and  of 
particular  merit  are  that  by  M.  Gr^ard  on  “  Le  role  des  femmes 
dans  I'Enseignement  priniaire,”  and  that  on  “  Le  Concentra¬ 
tion  dans  le  plan  d’Etudes,”  the  latter  being  a  study  in  the 
Herbartian  pedagogy.  The  many  American  readers  of  M. 
Gabriel  Compayr^  will  be  glad  to  see  that  he  has  become  Rec¬ 
tor  of  the  Academy  of  Poitiers  (p.  132). 


Bui.letin  de  l’Association  Nationale  pour  la  RfepoRME  del’Enseignement 

Secon’I)AIRe,  Nos.  i  et  2.  Paris  :  Au  Siege  de  I’Association,  1890,  pp.  23,  31. 

The  association  which  issues  this  Bulletin  is  organized  to 
bring  about  such  reforms  in  French  secondary  education  as 
will  adjust  it  to  the  needs  of  contemporary  society.  The  as¬ 
sociation  forcibly  attacks  the  classical  course  in  the  Lyc^es  as 
inefficient.  The  alternative  course,  in  which  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  are  substituted  for  Greek  and  Latin,  is  preferable,  but 
not  satisfactory.  A  new  organization  is  demanded  for  the 
secondary  schools  in  order  that  a  broad  and  modern  foundation 
may  be  laid  before  any  specialization  is  undertaken.  This  is 
to  include  instruction  in  morals  and  “civics,”  in  the  French 
language  and  literature,  in  English  and  German,  in  history, 
geography,  and  elementary  science.  Specialization,  whether 
toward  the  classics  or  natural  science,  should  not  be  permitted 
until  such  a  general  course  has  been  completed.  The  proposi¬ 
tion,  then,  involves  an  enseignement  secondaire  uniform  for  all, 
and  an  enseignement  secondaire sup^rieur,  diversified  to  meet  all 
rational  needs.  The  similarity  of  tin's  plan  to  some  of  the 
propositions  for  an  Einheitsschule  in  Germany  (EDUCATIONAL 
Review,  1 :  378),  is  apparent.  The  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  M.  Georges  Berger,  the  famous  director-general  of  the 
exposition  of  1889. 

Buli.etin  Uni VERsiTAiRE  DE  l’Enseignement  Secondaire,  Nos.  1,2.3,  et  4. 

Secretaire  de  le  Reduction,  Cii.  Seignobos.  Paris  :  Armand  Colin  et  Cie.,  1891, 

pp.  144- 

This  Bulletin,  like  the  one  just  mentioned,  is  an  interesting 
sign  of  the  times.  It  marks  the  recognition  of  a  common  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  university  professors  and  the  second¬ 
ary  teachers.  The  Sorbonne  has  organized  a  very  simple  and 
yet  effective  course  of  instruction  for  those  students  who  look 
forward  to  becoming  secondary  to  ichers.  The  central  figure 
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in  the  course  is  M.  Henri  Marion,  professor  of  the  science  of 
education.  He  holds  a  series  of  practical  conferences  with  his 
students,  who  then  spend  two  weeks  in  the  Lyc6es  of  Paris. 
This  experience  concluded,  they  are  divided  into  groups,  and 
each  group  receives  detailed  instruction  from  the  professor  in 
charge  of  the  subject  that  the  members  of  the  group  are  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  to  teach.  While  only  the  beginning  of  a 
more  comprehensive  plan,  this  system  is  practical  and  effi¬ 
cient.  This  Bulletin  Universitaire,  which  is  published  as  a 
supplement  to  the  well-known  Revue  Internationale  de  I'En- 
seigtiement,  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  publishing 
to  a  wider  public  the  various  lectures  and  conferences  that  are 
given  as  part  of  the  above  plan.  It  should  have  many  careful 
readers  in  America. 

Das  Staatsseminar  eOr  PApagogik.  Von  Dr.  E.  von  SallwOrk.  Gotha  : 

Emil  Behrend,  i8qo,  S.  40. 

An  interesting  and  forcible  argument  for  institutions,  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  universities,  to  give  to  intending  teachers  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  some  instruciion  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  their  art.  The  author  insists  that  the  universities  are  not 
organized  so  as  to  do  all  that  is  required ;  a  Staatsseminar  fur 
Padagogik  is  necessary  in  addition. 

Prussian  Schooi.s  through  American  Eyes  ;  a  report  to  the  New  York  State 

Department  of  Public  Instruction.  By  James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  late  U. 

S.  Consul  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1891,  pp. 

vii,  82. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  compiled  this 
painstaking  statement,  and  Mr.  Bardeen  on  having  rescued  it 
from  the  undeserved  obscurity  of  an  official  publication.  The 
teacher  who  wishes  to  know  exactly  what  the  much  praised 
Prussian  elementary  schools  do,  and  on  what  their  excellence 
depends,  will  find  it  set  forth  here  compactly  and  clearly. 
The  New  York  reader  will  have  the  additional  benefit  of  fre¬ 
quent  comparisons  between  Prussian  educational  details  and 
those  in  his  own  State.  All  those  wise  persons  who  are  sure 
that  America  can  work  out  its  own  pedagogic  salvation  with¬ 
out  learning  from  the  experience  of  any  other  nation,  espe¬ 
cially  Germany,  should  not  read  this  book.  It  might  disturb 
their  equanimity. 


N.  M.  B. 


VIII. 


EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 


Some  Characteristics  of  a  Sound  Mind. 

'Mrs.  Sophie  Bryant,  D.  Sc.,  in  “  The  Educational  Times." 

“  When  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
room  the  problem  is  easily  solved  by  the  application  of  a  foot 
rule,  and  the  use  of  certain  well-known  geometrical  and  arith¬ 
metical  principles.  With  this  example  in  mind  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  of  an  enterprising  pedagogue  who  might  seek  to 
gauge  the  kind  and  magnitude  of  the  human  minds  committed 
to  his  care  in  terms  of  the  various  faculties  which,  to  use  the 
popular  phrase,  they  possess.  The  estimates  of  such  a  one 
would  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows:  Perception,  6o°;  Con¬ 
ception,  50°;  Imagination,  10°;  Reasoning,  5°,  and  so  on. 
For  the  estimate  of  moral  qualities  he  might,  in  his  imagin¬ 
ings,  use  a  similar  process,  and  thus,  having  applied  his  tape 
measure  all  round  the  intellectual  and  moral  man,  he  would 
assign  to  each  subject  of  measurement  his  proper  place  in  a 
list  of  candidates  competing  for  places. 

“  Now  I  am  not  going  to  assert  that  this  notion  of  applying 
the  tape  measure  to  the  qualities  of  the  inner  man  is  so  wholly 
fallacious  as  to  be  quite  useless  for  the  practical  purpose 
of  selecting  candidates  for  particular  offices  in  certain  cases. 
That  physical  qualities  can  be  so  measured  has  been  shown  by 
several,  Mr.  Francis  Galton  being  probably  the  best  known 
experimenter;  and  in  a  sense,  faculty,  as  well  as  knowledge,  is 
measured  in  all  examinations.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  we 
could  measure  in  ways  similar  to  those  employed  in  physical 
measurements,  though  less  accurately,  .some  of  a  man’s  intel¬ 
lectual  powers.  The  difficulty,  however,  even  in  a  partial  way, 
is  very  great,  so  great  that  only  those  who  have  tried  can 
easily  appreciate  how  great  it  is,  and  the  notion  that  the  whole 
character  of  the  man  or  child  could  be  apprehended  by  meas¬ 
urements  ever  so  distinctly  approximate,  as  one  apprehends 
the  size  and  magnitude  of  a  physical  object,  is  one  which  can 
only,  be  characterized  as  an  inconsiderate  dream. 

“  One  reason  why  we  cannot  measure  the  more  fundamental 
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features  of  character  is  that  they  are  all  mutually  involved,  and 
another  is  that  we  cannot  possibly  select  a  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  in  the  ordinary  physical  sense.  Now,  reflection  on  this 
source  of  difficulty  suggests  the  thought  that,  after  all,  though 
we  cannot  measure  A’s  faculties  as  we  measure  his  height  and 
weight,  we  could  estimate  A's  humanity  as  a  whole  by  com¬ 
paring  his  manifested  character  as  a  whole  with  the  typical 
character  proper  to  him  by  his  divergence  from  the  type. 
This  normally  developed  type  is,  in  fact,  the  only  unit  possi¬ 
ble  to  us.  It  is  not  a  unit  proper,  but  a  maximum  or  limit. 
Average  human  nature  will  not  answer  instead,  partly  because 
we  cannot  determine,  except  when  statistics  are  applicable, 
what  average  human  nature  is,  and,  moreover,  the  average 
changes  from  age  to  age.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  characteristics  of  the  type,  first,  because  we  have  a 
knowledge,  more  or  less,  of  the  type  as  that  which  at  our  very 
best  we  tend  to  become ;  and,  secondly,  because,  looking  out¬ 
side  ourselves,  we  know  the  type  by  the  fruits  it  brings  forth, 
moral  use  and  intellectual'truth. 

“  In  the  intellectual  sphere,  doubt  and  difficulty  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  type  are  least  when  we  look  to  the  objective  test 
of  a  good  intellect,  namely,  its  habit  of  thinking  and  finding 
the  truth.  When  we  do  not  digress  into  metaphysical  subtle¬ 
ties,  we  know  quite  well  what  we  can  mean  by  truth.  It  is 
therefore  not  so  hopeless — I  will  not  say  it  is  not  hard — to 
determine  generally  the  character  of  the  truth-producing  mind, 
and  the  truth-producing  mind  is  the  mind  of  sound  intellect. 
Ability  to  find  truth  is  the  general  mark  of  a  sound  intellect, 
sound  in  sense,  sound  in  judgment,  and  sound  in  reasoning. 
Such  an  intellect  is  subject  to  no  illusions  of  sense,  does  not 
see  things  where  they  are  not  and  as  they  are  not,  does  not 
hear  statements  that  were  never  made  nor  report  events  as 
they  never  occurred,  but  hears,  sees,  and  therefore  reports 
accurately  in  accordance,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  actual  facts 
of  the  case.  The  sound  mind,  for  instance,  sees  a  shadow  on 
the  wall  or  a  moonbeam  through  the  window.,  when  another 
sees  a  hooded  ghost.  Such  a  mind,  moreover,  rightly  interprets 
the  impressions  received,  bringkig  to  bear  on  them  the  full  light 
of  its  previous  experience:  it  judges  soundly,  it  sees  things 
whole;  it  does  not  muddle  new  impressions  and  old  together, 
but  understands  in  orderly,  consistent  sequence  those  relations  of 
the  new  to  the  old  which  make  the  new  intelligible.  It  appre- 
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ciates  the  fact  that  a  noise  in  the  street  is  not  the  sound  of  a 
gunpowder  explosion,  and  that  the  baby’s  cry  upstairs  is  not 
that  of  an  infant  in  dire  distress.  Just  as  in  sound  perception 
we  say  that  is  not  so  and  so,  meaning  that  the  fact  is  different 
from  the  idea  as  which  we  were  about  to  perceive  it,  so  in 
sound  judgment  we  say  precisely  the  same  thing,  meaning  to 
condemn  the  inference  which  too  hastily  springs  into  being, 
because  we  keep  our  heads  and  note  that  the  facts  are  not 
consistent  with  our  theory.  The  sound  intellect  observes 
accurately,  judges  soundly;  it  also  reasons  correctly,  and  the 
correctness  of  its  reasoning  is  a  simple  consequence  of  the 
soundness  of  its  judgments.  It  rejects  pairs  of  inconsistent 
judgments  unrelentingly,  just  as  it  condemns  the  moonlight 
ghosts  and  the  slovenly  single  judgments — the  false  interpre¬ 
tations  of  fact  by  thought,  through  lack  of  steadiness  in  per¬ 
ceiving  that  facts  and  ideas  are  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
Reasoning  differs  from  judgment  only  in  this,  that  in  reason¬ 
ing  we  compare  ideas  only  with  ideas  for  the  time,  and  reason 
correctly  if  we  leave  no  inconsistencies  behind.  A  sound 
reasoner  may  not  indeed  see  his  way  to  escape  inconsistencies 
which  press  on  him  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  the  mark 
of  his  soundness  is  his  sense  of  the  inconsistency,  and  his  ever¬ 
present  desire  to  get  rid  of  it. 

“A  mind,  therefore,  is  sound — sound  in  perception,  sound  in 
judgment,  sound  in  reasoning — when,  and  when  only,  it  is 
active  in  the  rejection  of  inconsistencies  between  thought  and 
things,  and  wide-awake,  therefore,  also,  to  receive  every  scrap 
of  information  that  comes  to  it,  shedding  new  light  of  consis¬ 
tency  or  inconsistency  on  its  contents.  It  must  be,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  an  open,  docile,  receptive  mind  and  a 
strictly  accurate,  logical  mind,  insistent  upon  seeing  truth  for 
itself,  solid  and  transparent  through  and  through.” 


The  School  of  the  Future. 

C.  M.  IN  THE  “  Zeitung  eOr  DAS  HOhere  Unterrichtswesen  Deutschlands.” 

“  The  school  of  the  future  will  be  free  from  top  to  bottom. 
Neither  in  form  nor  in  fact  will  it  be  the  privilege  or  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  rich :  for  the  state  must  rest  upon  the  truth  that 
virtue  and  usefulness,  wherever  found,  are  to  be  sought  out  and 
developed.  Free  instruction  alone  will  not  suffice  to  accom- 
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plish  this.  If  the  poverty  of  parents  is  not  to  be  permitted  to 
narrow,  as  it  now  does  so  often,  the  future  opportunities  of  a 
child,  the  state  must  stand  ready  to  care  for  him  up  to  that 
time  when  he  is  able  to  pass  an  intelligent  judgment  upon  his 
own  prospects  and  provide  for  his  own  support.  Up  to  such 
a  time,  perhaps  then  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  life,  the  state 
must  make  proper  provision  for  the  sustenance  and  care  of 
every  child  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  either  for 
his  material  or  intellectual  care.  The  question  as  to  the  par¬ 
ents’  poverty  could  readily  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
assessments  made  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 

“  When  this  comes  to  pass  there  will  be  a  real  aristocracy  of 
the  educated.  One  can  readily  see  that  then  the  German 
people  will  exercise  a  material  and  intellectual  influence  in  the 
world,  to  which  that  gained  mainly  by  force  of  arms  will  be 
scarcely  comparable.” 


The  School  for  Oriental  Languages  at  Berlin. 

M.  J.  Dar.mksteter  in  the  “  RfevuE  Politique  et  Litt£raire.’' 

“  The  organizer  and  director  of  the  school  is  Dr.  Edward 
Sachau,  ordinary  professor  in  the  University  and  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  Although  still  young, 
having  been  born  in  1845,  Ur.  Sachau  is  the  mos*’  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  perhaps  the  best  known,  of  German  Orientalists. 
He  studied  Semitic  and  Aryan  languages  at  Kiel,  Leipsic,  and 
Berlin,  and  then  passed  two  years  in  the  libraries  of  London 
and  Oxford.  In  1869  he  accepted  a  chair  at  the  University  of 
Vienna,  and  quitted  it  in  1876  to  become  a  professor  at  Berlin. 
Having  been  charged  by  his  government  with  studying,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  France  and  England,  the  methods  of  practical 
instruction  in  the  Oriental  languages,  he  found  in  the  school 
of  Paris  that  of  which  he  was  in  search,  and  the  Berlin  institu¬ 
tion  reproduces  faithfully  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Con¬ 
vention’s  decree,  made  in  the  year  III  on  the  10  Gcrminitl. 

“  The  object  of  the  school  is  practical  instruction  in  the  Ori¬ 
ental  languages  and  in  the  facts  {Rcalien)  relative  to  the  cor¬ 
responding  geographical  domain — namely,  the  religious  cus¬ 
toms  and  usages,  geography,  statistics,  modern  history,  etc. 
The  programme  comprises:  (i)  instruction  in  the  grammar 
and  vocabulary  of  daily  life  and  commerce;  (2)  language  exer- 
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cises — both  oral  and  written ;  (3)  practice  in  the  most  usual 
forms  of  composition,  official  and  private;  (4)  such  other 
knowledge  as  is  necessary  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
countries  and  the  people.  The  theoretical  instruction  is 
given  by  German  professors,  while  the  practical  exercises  are 
directed  by  an  Oriental  lector. 

“  The  school  is  principally  designed  to  prepare  interpreters 
for  the  diplomatic  service,  but  it  is  open  to  students  of  all 
kinds.  It  was  opened  in  October,  1887,  and  the  languages  in 
which  instruction  was  given  during  the  first  year  were  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Hindustani,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Souah^li, 
each  taught  by  a  European  professor.  For  Chinese  there  were 
two  lectors,  one  for  Northern  Chinese,  that  of  Pekin,  and  one  for 
Southern  Chinese,  that  of  Canton :  for  there  is  less  in  common 
between  these  two  languages  than  between  Italian  and  French. 
There  were  also  two  lectors  for  Arabic ;  one  for  the  Arabic  of 
Egypt,  and  one  for  the  Arabic  of  Syria.  Hindustani  and 
Persian  were  represented  by  Europeans  only,  and  Turkish  was 
taught  by  an  Armenian.  The  school  is  now  in  its  fourth  year 
and  has  about  one  hundred  students.  The  largest  number  are 
studying  Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Turkish.  About  one- 
half  of  the  students  are  preparing  for  the  consular  service,  and 
one-half  for  commerce  with  the  Oriental  nations.  The  courses 
have  been  extended  to  include  Tamoul,  Armenian,  Rouma¬ 
nian,  Russian,  and  modern  Greek.” 


